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Progress backed by service! This is the 
new symbol of the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana), chosen as the official trade- 


mark of the Company for all its products. 


The trade-mark and the symbol are new 
—but the creed they express is old. 






















































To supply the petroleum needs of the 
inert of the Middle West with exact 

nowledge and high skill—to offer an ever al 
better and ever greater service to the in- wa 
dividual and the community. This is, and cen 
has been, the constant ideal of the Standard trat 
Oil Company (Indiana) since its foundation. * 


face 
os : D 
This ideal has permitted no wavering of est 


faith or loyalty or toil, and has allowed no whic 


smug satisfaction with success already “ 


achieved. Each improvement has been tain 
but a stepping stone to the next. book 


case. 
fully 
side 

susp 


The torch of progress backed by service 
symbolizes this ideal, representing its 
past achievement, promising its future shor 
fulfillment. tion 


Hoo 
faste 


; th 
The never ceasing efforts of a Board of ket f 


Directors of 10 men who devote their prod 
entire time to the affairs of this Company oa 
and to no other—the capital of 50,000 serio 
stockholders—the daily efforts of 29,000 espec 
employes—are behind this symbol. The “set 
products of the Standard Oil Company thing 
(Indiana) have won their reputation for ee 
dependability and superior quality through his m 
sheer merit. 


. Th 
Throughout the length and breadth of ne 
the Middle West the torch of service than 
flames its message—a message that is in ho; 
directed to each of the thirty million peo- ed 


le in this vast territory—a message that + 


1s meant for you. of 19 
favor: 
breed 


Through the years the Standard Oil Com- pat 


pany (Indiana) has held aloft the torch of mittec 
progress and backed it by unfaltering John 
service. ant 0 


the r 
ior 
In the years to come, this Company may Ho the 
be depended upon to keep it ever in the mont] 


fore. This trademark is a symbol and a .. 
promise. tonsta 
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Standard Oil Company | }*: 
(Indiana Ss 
General Office: ell Oil Building. | wr 


910 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago ee 
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HOOVER AND THE HOG FARMER 


Defender of Food Administration Fails to Explain Breaking of Promise in 1918 


the Food Administration and more re- 
cently with the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has written a book just re- 
cently published, defending the Food Adminis- 
tration pork policy and praising Herbert 
Hoover. Some of this praise is perhaps well 
merited, but unfortunately part of Dr. Sur- 
face’s book creates a false impression. 
Did the Food Administration make an hon- 
est attempt to live up-to the 13 to 1 ratio policy 
which it said it would try to enforce with re- 


Di FRANK M. SURFACE, formerly with 


spect to the hogs farrowed in the spring of 


they have always done, were taking mar- 












1918? Dr. Surface says ‘‘ Yes,’’ and I am cer- 
tain that any disinterested person reading his 
hook would’ feel that he had made a perfect 
ease. The false impression is given so skill- 
fully that no one not acquainted with the in- 
side history of the whole affair would have any 
suspicions. 

We went into the war in April of 1917, and 
shortly thereafter the Food Administra- 


By H. A. Wallace 


cent six months previous, 9 per cent five 
months previous, 15 per cent four months pre- 
vious, 20 per cent three months previous, 17 
per cent two months previous, and 15 per cent 
the previous month. When completed, the an- 
swer. was that it required during the ten-year 
period preceding our entry into the World war 
11.67 bushels of Chicago No. 2 corn to equal in 
value 100 pounds of heavy hogs at Chieago. 
This was the ratio which had resulted in suffi- 
cient corn being turned into hog products be- 
fore the war to satisfy the consuming demand 
for pork. The committee then stated that if 
11.67 bushels was the ratio between corn and 
hogs during the ten-year period before the war, 
then a ratio of 13.3 bushels should suffice to 
bring hog production back to normal, and a 
ratio of 14.3 bushels should result in an in- 
crease of 15 per cent above normal. | did not 


should be about 13. Therefore, as to the hogs 
farrowed next spring (1918) we will try to 
stabilize the price so that the farmer can count 
on getting for each hundred pounds of hog 
ready for market, thirteen times the average 
cost per bushel of the corn fed into the hogs.’’ 

This was not a guarantee, but it was a state- 
ment of intention and policy. We published 
this statement in Wallaces’ Farmer, and ad- 
vised’ every reader to increase his hog breeding 
operations. 

Dr. Frank M. Surface came into the picture 
in the fall of 1918, when the time came for the 
Food Administration to make an effort to live 
up to its implied 13-bushel guarantee. To Dr. 
Surface occurred the brilliant idea that the 
price of hogs could be kept down and the 13- 
bushel ratio carried out provided corn priées 
were taken not at Chicago but on the farm. 
Corn prices on the farm were’ about 20 cents a 
bushel less than at Chicago. If it eould be made 

to appear therefore that the 13-bushel 





tion came into existence under Herbert 
Hoover, Corn prices were advancing 
faster than hog prices, and farmers, as 


ket prices as a guide for balancing their 
production. In other words, they were 
cutting down on their hogs. Food Ad- 
ministrator Hoover felt that this was a 
serious matter. He thought that pork, 
especially fat, was worse needed in EKu- 
rope than corn. He felt that a hog was 
worth as much as a shell, and that some- 
thing should be done to bring hog pro- 
duction not only back to normal but 
somewhat above normal. In all of this, 
his motives were doubtless of the highest. 


A Committee Is Appointed 


The problem was, ‘‘How could the 
hog population be increased at a time 
When corn prices were relatively higher 
than hog prices?’’ If a great increase 
inhog population really were desired, it 
was obvious that some assurance must 
be given to the farmers that they could 
feed corn to hogs at a profit. In the fall 
of 1917, the ecorn-hog ratio was so un- 
favorable that farmers were planning on 
| breeding fewer sows than usual.’ The 
situation seemed so critical that the 


Administration. 


hogs and corn. 


The Food Administration seems to feel it needs sev- 
eral coats of whitewash. Dr. Frank M. Surface, formerly 
of the Food Administration and more lately of the 
United States Department of Commerce, has been ap- 
plying the brush. Some time ago, he issued a document 
designed to show that the wheat producers of the war 
period should be very grateful to Mr. Hoover. The 
righteous indignation of farmers familiar with that page 
of history hardly had time to calm down when Dr. Sur- 
face came out with a book intended to portray in a high- 
ly favorable light Mr. Hoover’s attitude toward the hog 
producers. 
H. A. Wallace, who, as statistical adviser for the com- 
mittee on hog production, worked out the historical data 
on the ratio of corn to hogs, and who was in close touch 
with the situation thruout the war, presents in this ar- 
ticle the real facts of the handling of pork by the Food 
Those facts are, briefly, that farmers 
were encouraged to produce hogs in 1918 by a promise of 
a price on the ratio of 13 to 1, Chicago price for both 
They were paid a ratio of 11.4 to 1. 
Against this injustice, Wallaces’ Farmer protested vig- 
orously at the time. We go over the ground here as an 
answer to the present Hoover propaganda. 


ratio was to be applied on the basis of 
farm corn prices and Chicago hog prices 
the result would be hogs $2 to $3 a hun- 
dred cheaper than tho the original idea 
of the committee were to be followed 
out. 


‘‘All Things Fair in War’’ 


Hoover, instead of saying frankly that 
he couldn’t live up to the 13-bushel im- 
plied guarantee, apparently determined 
to see if he could get away with this so- 
lution offered by Dr. Surface. Doubt- 
less Hoover was a busy man working un- 
der high pressure and he may have felt 
that all things were fair in war. At any 
rate, he and Dr. Surface deliberately 
went at the proposition of making it ap- 
pear that the 13-bushel ratio was be- 
tween farm corn prices and Chicago hog 
prices, instead of between Chieago corn 
prices and Chicago hog prices, as was 
contemplated in the original report of 
the committee, At times, I believe, cer- 
tain defenders of the Food Administra- 
tion pork policy have gone back to Cote 
ton’s statement, ‘‘Therefore, as to the 
hogs farrowed next spring, we shall try 
to stabilize prices so the farmer ean 
count on getting for each hundred 











Pood, Administration appointed a com 
mittee under the chairmanship of Prof. 
John M. Evvard, of Ames, to ascertain the 
“st of producing hogs in terms of corn. At 
the request of Professor Evvard, I appeared 
before this committee in the capacity of sta- 
tistical adviser. I presented to them figures as 
to the average price of heavy hogs at Chicago 
month by month from 1860 to August of 1917, 
wd also prices of No. 2 corn at Chieago for 
the same period. I pointed out to them the 
fonstaney of the ratio between corn and hogs 
at Chicago by decades, and suggested that 
or the purpose which they had in mind this 
Matio represented cost of production in the 
Most practical form. 

The committee agreed with me and asked me 
to caleulate the ratio between No, 2 corn at 

teazo and heavy hogs for the ten-year period, 
1907-16. They asked me to make this caleula- 
tion on the assumption that of the corn going 
Into 4 hog 2 per cent went in twelve months 
Previous, 2 per cent eleven months previous, 
= ber cent ten months previous, 3 per cent nine 
Months previous, 4 per cent eight months pre- 
ms, 6 per cent seven months previous, 5 per 


recommend either of these two figures to the 
committee, and felt, in. fact, that they were 
higher than necessary to accomplish their ob- 
ject. The report of this committee was pub- 
lished and placed in the hands of the ag- 
ricultural press and the leading livestock 
farmers. 

In early November of 1917, Joseph P. Cot- 
ton, of the Food Administration, at the diree- 
tion of Hoover, came out with a statement in 
which he said: ‘‘We have had and shall have 
the advice of a board composed of practical 
hog growers and experts. That board advises 
that the best yardstick to measure the cost of 
production of the hog is the cost of corn. The 
board further advises that the ratio of corn 
price to hog price on the average over a series 
of years has been about 12 to 1 (or a little less). 
In the past when the ratio has gone lower than 
T2 to 1, the stock of hogs in the country has de- 
creased, When it was higher than 12, the hogs 
have increased. That board has given its judg- 
ment that to bring the stock of hogs back to 
normal under present conditions, the ratio 


pounds of hog ready for market, thir- 
teen times the average cost per bushel of 
the corn fed into the hogs.’’ Dr. Surface takes 
Cotton’s phrase, ‘‘corn fed into the hogs,’’ as 
meaning farm prices of corn. This was not 
what Cotton had in mind, however, because 
immediately preceding this statement, he re- 
fers to the report of the board of experts whieh 
had determined that Over a series of years it 
required a ratio of 12 to 1 to hold the hog pop- 
ulation constant. In other words, the Cotton 
statement tied up definitely with the bulletin 
put out by the cost of production committee 
which was circulated among farmers and which 
used Chicago hog prices and Chicago corn 
prices. 

Just how deliberately Dr. Frank Surface and 
Herbert Hoover went at it, I do not know, but 
at any rate in the fall of 1918 they called to- 
gether a new committee whose chairman was 
from Virginia. Only two members of this new 
committee had been on the cost of production 
committee the year previous. War excitement 
was at its height. Hoover met with important 
members of the committee and pointed out his 
very real difficulties (Concluded on page 11) 
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THE NEW ENGLAND VIEWPOINT 


A CONGREGATIONAL minister from one 

of the large teXtile manufacturing centers 
of Massachusetts, a man with much broader 
outlook than the average New Englander, 
writes a long statement on ‘‘East and West’’ 
for publication in Wallaces’ Farmer. We have 
no space to print his statement in full, but be- 
lieve that his viewpoint should be summarized 
for the benefit of our readers, 

This New England minister says that he was 
born and raised in Ohio and that he still owns 
a farm in Ohio. He knows enough about the 
farming situation so that he can really appre- 
ciate in some measure the hard times which 
many farmers are now having. He then goes 
on to tell about the hard times which the big 
cotton mills are having, about concerns which 
paid good dividends on a value of $150 a share 
and which now pay no dividends whatever, 
and the stock of which today ean be bought for 
about one-fifth the value of what it was selling 
for several years ago. He makes very defi- 
nitely the point that the east’s textile and 
leather industries have suffered as badly as the 
west’s agriculture. 

Our friend then proceeds to offer his rem- 
edy, a remedy which illustrates very nicely the 
narrow provincialism of the typical New Eng- 
lander. His remedy is to exercise good business 
judgment, keep abreast of the times, work hard 
and live within your means, avoiding the pur- 
chase of luxuries and buying things on credit. 
Here we have the simple faith of the New Eng- 
lander and the Secotehman. It is a faith which 
has enabled thousands of individuals to pull 
thru even tho times were hard. Undoubtedly 
the doctrine of work hard and spend little is an 
excellent one for a father to pass on to his son. 

How pitiably inadequate is the New England 
doctrine of ‘‘work hard and spend little’? when 
it comes to solving the larger social and eco- 
nomic problems as they exist between different 
sections of the country and the different na- 
tions. Of course, nearly every farmer in the 
corn belt is already practicing this doctrine to 
the extreme. Suppose they make it a hundred 
per cent perfect, as our ministerial friend advo- 
cates, and suppose that thereby they are ena- 
bled to increase their corn and hog production 
another 10 per cent. In view of the fact that 
we already produce more food than this ecoun- 
try can consume, and in view of the fact that 
Kurope can’t pay anything for our surplus 
which we care to accept, it would seem that the 
secial application of the New England doctrine 


to corn belt farmers will accomplish no good 
whatever. No; the individualistic, selfish vir- 
tues of the New Englander are only a step re- 
moved from the rending and tearing which en- 
ables wild animals to survive at the expense of 
their neighbors. 

We must now think in larger terms. Even 
New England could understand this if she 
would stop to consider for a moment what the 
full application of the ‘‘ pinch penny’’ doctrine 
willdo. If farm and city people alike suddenly 
stopped buying luxuries, suddenly stopped buy- 
ing on credit, the result would be the throwing 
out of work of millions of laboring men. ‘rom 
a social point of view, intelligent spending is an 
essential part in the continuance of business 
prosperity. 

Our Massachusetts minister, who, we must 
remember, is far broader minded than the bulk 
of New England business men, deplores the set- 
ting of the south and west against the east. 
Referring to sectionalism, he says: 

‘““Mhat is probably the seurviest trick that 
politicians ever pulled on the American people. 
They are still working it on a lot of suckers 
who ought to know better.”’ 

It is of course decidedly unfortunate that 
New England over a hundred years ago started 
sectionalism and special privilege in this couns 
try. It is unfortunate that the west and south 
have had to fight for their rights. Of course, 
in the long run the west and south will win. 
They have the resources to justify a far greater 
industry than that which exists at the present 
time in the.east. Sooner or later the east is go- 
ing to suffer just as hard times as the west is 
now suffering. Eventually other eastern in- 
dustries will suffer what New England textile 
and leather concerns are now suffering. 

The one effective, outstanding reason why 
the west and south should join together at the 
present time against the east is because of the 
utter failure of the eastern administration to 
recognize the relation between the post-war re- 
versal in credit balances between this country 
and Kurope and the surplus of food products 
which the farmers of the middle-west are pro- 
ducing. By failing to face this problem in any 
clear-cut way, the eastern people have allowed 
in motion economic forces which 
are inevitably working toward the combination 
of the south and west. The program of such a 
combination will be either ‘‘equal privileges for 
all’’ or ‘‘special privileges for none.’’ Today 
there are temporary economic forees working 
to divert too high a percentage of the national 
income to the east and too small a percentage to 
the west and south. It is really to the advan- 
tage of the east in the long run to remedy this 
injustice. Unfortunately the influential east- 
ern people have not yet seen this. They con- 
tinue to give us advice which is good from an 
individual standpoint but false from a_ social 
standpoint such as ‘‘work hard 
little.”’ 

It is because so many of the eastern people 
are like our Massachusetts minister, people who 
believe that their position is fundamentally 
sound, that they have done so many shortsight- 
ed things during the past few years. It is the 
duty of the people in the west and south to 
work together in laying the foundation for a 
broad, national outlook. If New England can 
be educated to help in this program, so much 
the better. 


to continue 


and spend 





CORN BELT COMMITTEE TO MEET 
TEXT Tuesday, October 19, representatives 
of farm organizations of the middle-west 
will meet in Des Moines. These men make up 
the Corn Belt Committee organized in May last 
year. While the group is still known as the 
Corn Belt Committee, the official name has 
been changed to the Grain Belt Federation, 
since a number of the members come from the 
wheat belt. 


Since its formation less than a year and a 
half ago this organization of the different farm 
groups has in many ways been the most aggres. 
sive force fighting for agriculture. It already 
includes the great majority of the farm organ. 
izations of the territory, including almost al] 
of the state Farm Bureaus and Farmers’ 
Unions. There are still a few farm organiza. 
tions not affiliated with it. Since all bona fide 
farm associations and co-operative marketing 
associations have been invited to meet with the 
Federation at Des Moines, October 19, we hope 
that every farm group in the middle-west will 
be represented in it hereafter. 

One of the principal subjects discussed at 
the meeting next Tuesday will undoubtedly be 
the export plan. A program for pushing it in 
congress this winter will no doubt be laid out. 
We trust that tariff readjustment will also be 
considered, and that plans for a close union 
with the farmers of the cotton belt will be 
drawn up. 

This seems to be a particularly fitting time 
to strengthen the bonds between the farmers of 
the west and south. The cotton growers are 
facing a situation this vear much like that the 
corn growers faced a year or so ago. A meet- 
ing for the cotton states like that ealled by 
Governor Hammill of lowa for the eorn belt 
states last January is to be held soon. The 
Grain Belt Federation will have a fine chanee 
to work for a more effective coalition of the 
west and south. 


THE FARMER AND HIS CHURCH 


7K NOTE that some of the church papers 
are rebuking the farmers of the middle- 
west for not supporting the church more vigor- 
ously. One paper says: ‘‘Schools will eon- 
tinue the same, farms will be kept up in a splen- 
did way, and new autos will put in their fre- 
quent and costly appearance. But the salary 
of the pastor will be cut and maybe the chureh 
will go back to half-time or quarter-time 
preaching. ”’ 

There is an element of truth in this com- 
plaint and yet we believe that right thru the 
depression farmers have continued to give on 
the average a far higher percentage of their in- 
come towards maintaining the chureh than the 
people in town. We realize that the country 
church is not what it should be, but neither are 
township roads. If there 
were higher prices for farm produets, churehes, 
schools and roads could all be improved tremen- 
dously. While the message which they are 
striving to drive home is fundamentally sound 
we hope that the church papers will be gentle 
in criticising the farmer for his failure to 
support the country chureh adequately. From 
a purely spiritual point, of view the farmer has 
doubtless failed to appreciate the chureh suffi- 
ciently. But from a worldly point of view it 
is really marvelous how well farmers-have ral- 
lied to the support of their church in hard 
times. 





country schools or 


HOG CHOLERA MENACING 


T NOW looks as tho hog cholera might cause 
more damage this winter than at any time 
during the past fifteen years. Because of the 
scarcity of serum this year there is a chance 
that the disease may get out of control and 
Farmers everywhere 
this fall should consider taking some of the old- 
fashioned precautions against cholera. Avoid 
visiting your neighbor’s hog yard and don’t al- 
low strangers to come into your hog lot. Shoot 
the pigeons, keep your eyes open for droopy 
hogs and vaceinate at the first sign of real 
trouble provided vou can get the serum, Serum 
companies tell us that there is an acute short 
age. State officials in fact have tried to pre 





cause widespread loss. 


vail on the U. S. Department. of Agriculture 


to relax its regulation so as to make serum 


more promptly available than it ordinarily i 3 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OF TANKAGE 


A PROBLEM which has been bothering many 

thoughtful farmers is the high price of 
tankage. Even at $75 a ton, tankage is decid- 
edly worth while, but thoughtful farmers are 
beginning to wonder if there will be enough 
tankage to go around if many more farmers 
become acquainted with its good points. Are 
there other kinds of tankage besides those put 
out by the big packing plants which are worth 
while feeding to hogs? The Indiana experiment 
station began to study this problem this past 
summer. In addition to the high grade 60 per 
cent protein tankage as put out by the large 
packing companies, they used a 54 per cent 
protein tankage of the sort usually put out by 
the smaller packing companies, a 54 per cent 
protein reduction tankage made out of dead 
animals, and a type of dried garbage as put 
out by the city of Indianapolis, containing 17 
per cent protein and 28 per cent fat. 

These different kinds of tankage when fed 
by the free choice, self-feeding method in con- 
nection with corn to spring pigs on pasture, 
eave very similar results, The high grade tank- 
ave, the small packing house tankage, and the 
tankage made out of dead animals all resulted 
in about 340: pounds of corn and 25 pounds of 
tankage being required for a hundred pounds. 
of gain. The only startling or unusual thing 
was the good results obtained with the dried 
garbage put out by the city of Indianapolis. 
Fifteen pounds of this dried garbage with 339 
pounds of corn produced a hundred pounds of 


gain. Of course, these results may be aeci- 
dental. It is certainly worth while, however, 


for hog men to know that there is a possibility 
of good results being obtained from this kind 
of product. While tankage as put out by the 
largest packing companies is standard, it is 
limited in quantity, and it is reassurimg to 
know that other kinds of tankave eon be de- 
veloped whieh can produce good results. 





VOTE FOR KETTLE! VOTE FOR POT! 
SECRETARY MELLON now has a rival. It 


is the seeretary’s belief, as our readers will 
remember, that the country languishes for want 
of capital, and that in a day when we are send- 
ing a billion dollars abroad yearly and when 
interest rates are at a low point, it is necessary 
that we reduce taxes in order that more cap- 
ital ean be left in private hands. We have al- 
ready pointed out that the eheck to prosperity 
is not in lack of eapital, but in lack of buying 
power on the part of the consumer; we have 
noted also that the war debt still costs us 
more in interest than the whole expenses of the 
federal government before the war. In view of 
these facts, we have inquired why it is not 
sound business to levy fairly heavy taxes on 
our prosperous industries and pay off the war 
debt while the price level is fairly. high. 

Senator Simmons, of North Carolina, appar- 
ently speaking for the embattled democrats, 
how joins issue with Secretary Mellon, But 
what charge does he make? Not the eharge 
that the seeretary’s economic theory is un- 
sound, not the eharge that tax reduction fa- 
vors the wealthy and fails to help the bulk of 
the population, not the charge that his tax 
policy fails to remove the burden of the na- 
tional debt from the people except by unneces- 
sarily slow degrees. The senator from North 
Carolina, in a splendid exhibition of politieal 
mbeeility, asserts that tax reductions have not 
heen heavy enough, that the wealthy are being 
abused, and that the national debt is being re- 
dueed too fast. 

This is a sight at which Jefferson would 
have wept and Jackson would have spit out 
fire and brimstone. Out this way, farmers will 
aXcent it as proving that one party is as bad as 


the other, and that not mnch is to be hoped 


from either gang. If the game is to be played 
this way, most of them will probably vote the 
republican ticket from foree of habit, and re- 
serve their enthusiasm for the job of sending 
farm bloc men to the house and senate. 

Senator Simmons voted for the MeNary- 
Haugen bill. For this we ean forgive him many 
things, but not this. We can only hope that he 
and the leaders of the demoecratie party will 
remember that there is no political fortune to 
be gained in being twice as conservative as the 
republicans, and that their only hope is to line 
up the south with the west on a farm platform 
that will provide equality for agriculture, and 
that will upset Secretary Mellon’s economie 
policies in the interests of the welfare of the 
whole country. 

Till there are some signs of repentance in 
one party or the other, the best thing the farm- 
ers can do is to follow the example of the Ca- 
nadian farmers and elect men who are farm 
representatives first and old party men second. 
The Canadian farmers will hold the balance of 
power in the next dominion parliament. A 
liberal administration, ereated and held in 
power by their votes, will put thru many of the 
bills they need. Farmers in this country will 
do well to cast their votes this fall, to the end 
that a farm group may hold the balanee of 
power in both houses of the next congress. 





CORN HUSKING CONTEST PROGRESS 


EVEN eounties have already stated their in- 

tention of holding a husking contest No- 
vember 6 or before. Only two of these are in 
western Towa. None are in southwestern or 
west-central Iowa. Don’t they have fast husk- 
ers in this part of Iowa? 

Four out of the five champion huskers sinee 
1921 have come from eastern Iowa. Stanek, of 
Webster county, is the only champion western 
Iowa husker. 

It now begins to look as tho we might not let 
anyone in unless he has proved his speed by 
winning a county contest with a good record. 
Any eounty which wants to hold a contest 
should write us at once for rules. 





ONE JONATHAN IS WORTH MORE THAN 
TEN BEN DAVISES 
HY not pick out immigrants, according to 
intelligenee and physical vigor rather than 
aceording to race? We want folks better than 
the average, whether they are~fizom Norway or 
Italy ; we don’t want the other kind, regardless 
of where they come from. Under the present 
law, only a certain number from each country 
can be admitted annually, A Princeton pro- 
fessor of psychology makes the suggestion that 
these quotas be disregarded in the case of in- 
dividuals that rate unusually high. 

To find just how these immigrants rate, dif- 
ferent tests, not depending on familiarity with 
English, would be given. The tests for physi- 
eal vigor are fairly sure; psychologists claim 
they have reached almost the same degree of 
aceuraecy in testing mental ability. The emo- 
tional instability that may result in crime is 
less easy to identify, but some of the experts 
seem to think they can do it. 

The same idea could be applied in other 
places. We are ordinarily too much coneerned 
about mere numbers. To have a good farmer 
and a good neighbor move into a community is 
worth a good deal more than to have a dozen 
second rate families come in. Our eo-operatives 
often have failed by getting in lots of folks 
who weren’t co-operators; a smaller member- 
ship of loyal and intelligent farmers is worth 
a good deal more than a big membership that 
isn’t interested and doesn’t really know what 
the movement is about. Bigness and numbers 
don’t amount to as mueh as we sometimes 
think ; quality is what counts. 


ODDS AND ENDS : 


A farm paper editor should watch the birth 
and development of ideas in the same way that 
the farmer watches the birth and growth of his 
hogs. New ideas, like young animals, are weak; 
defenseless things. But given a little food they 
grow amazingly. About twelve years ago, I 
remember talking to my grandfather about a 
reform which eould be brought about by law 
in the state legislature, Smiling indulgently, 
he admitted my idea was sound, but then went 
on to say, ‘‘It will take five or six years to 
bring this to pass. First we must prepare 
the minds of the people by general editoria!;, 
then it may be that two years from now a bill 
can be introduced along this line in the leg’s- 
lature. Probably it will fail to pass, but .if the 
edueational work is kept up it ean probably be 
put thru either four years from now or six 
years from now.’’ 

Five years ago, when the deflation came, 
we pereeived the necessity for readjusting 
our agriculture to the situation whieh would 
grow up as a result of the post-war re 
versal in credit balances between the United 
States and Europe. The idea grew very slowly 
and for a time took the form of a reecommenda= 
tion to eut the number of acres of corn and the 
number of hogs. Later it teok the form of the’ 
MeNary-Haugen bill. In the future, it may 
take the form of a fight for tariff reduetion on 
those articles of goods which Europe ean send 
to the United States. This idea is still a rather 
new one, and because it is rather abstract it is 
not so very firmly embedded as yet in the con- 
seiousness of the rank and file, It is gathering 
momentum every year, however, because it is 
fundamentally sound that the people of the 
United States should face consciously just what 
it means to change their relationship to the rest 
of the world. The people of the United States 
must make a decision as to what kind of a na- 
tion they want here in view of the sudden shift 
which has resulted from the war. I am econfi- 
dent, therefore, that the farmers of Iowa and 
the corn belt will respond more and more to 
the ideas we have been talking about during 
the past five or six years. 

A sad thing about ideas is that oecasionally 
they live after the need for them is past. My 
only fear about the idea which finds one form 
of expression in the McNary-Haugen movement 
is that it may not gather enough momentum to 
bring about the necessary readjustments until 
the need for them is almost past. From now 
on there is going to be an ever-increasing de- 
mand for the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture and the experiment stations to stop 
devoting“so much attention to increasing pro- 
duetion. There is a ehance that this will begin 
to bear fruit about fifteen or twenty years from 
now, at a time when our population will have 
increased to a point where it really will be wise 
to start extensive governmental research into 
the most efficient ways of producing food. To- 
day, however, the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the experiment stations are 
laboring under the influence of an idea which 
was started back before the war when increased 
agricultural production really meant something 
to the United States. Unfortunately, this move- 
ment, which was started then by such men as 
Theodore Roosevelt and James J. Hill, is now 
reaching its full influence at a time when in- 
creased food produetion has no significance— 
in fact, it may be positively damaging. 

The birth and growth of ideas is a wonderful 
study. In their way ideas are as interesting 
as children. Oftentimes they do things that 
you don’t expect. The more I see of ideas and 
the way they work out, the more I am convinced 
that they are living things, even more real in 
some ways than a man or a woman. 


H. A, WALLACE. 
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INBREDS THAT HOLD THEIR VIGOR 


Holbert’s “A”’ and “B”’ Strains Among Most Promising of Reid Types 


NE of the most outstanding inbred 
Q) strains of Reid Yellow Dent corn in the 

world today is the ‘‘A’’ strain developed 
by Holbert, of Bloomington, IIL, after eight 
years of inbreeding. Up until the time of Hol- 
bert’s ‘‘A’’ strain, all of the inbred strains of 
corn were noted for their lack of vigor. Most 
of them, in fact, would only yield 15 or 20 
bushels per acre under conditions where ordi- 
nary corn would yield 40 or 50 bushels per 
acre. The first time I ever saw the ‘‘A’’ strain 
Was in the early fall of 1921 over at 


By H. A. Wallace 


strain I have will yield about 30 bushels per 
acre where ordinary corn yields about 50 bush- 
els. While it is only a little better in its pure 
form than the average inbred, it is decidedly 
good in most of its crosses. 

Holbert’s 1926 models of the ‘‘A’’ strain have 
been selected for five things: First, ability to 
stand up stiff and straight; second, strong root 
system; third, ability to withstand frost; 


ear. I have seen this ‘‘B’’ strain growing 
not only at Bloomington but also at Ames and 
at the Illinois experiment station. Moreover, | 
have grown a little of it myself. It produces g 
good ear, but I don’t like the stalk. The stalk 
grows fully as tall or a little taller than the 
stalk of the ‘‘A’’ strain, but blows down much 
more easily. Holbert thinks there is one sub. 
strain out of the ‘‘B’’ which ean be fixed up 
for this rather serious weakness. Moreover, 
he says that this particular sub-strain is re. 

markably resistant to frost, that it 








Bloomington. At that time, after 
four years of inbreeding, the ears 
were seven or eight inches long and 
the stalks, while not as tall as the 
stalks of regular Reid corn, were 
nevertheless exceedingly sturdy, 
carrying a broad, dark green leaf. 
My greatest reason for respecting 
Holbert’s ‘‘A’’ strain came, how- 
ever, as a result of the 1924 Iowa 
corn yield contest. At that time a 
cross containing Holbert’s ‘‘A’”’ 
strain, entered by the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, competed with 
thirty-three strains of Reid Yellow 
Dent, outyielding the highest one by 
80 per cent and the average of the 
thirty-three by 45 per cent. Of 
course, 1924 was a freakish season, 
but just the same I was convinced 


This inbred was susceptible to late spring frosts, 





Only one plant survived. 


will withstand a frost which will] 
kill all ordinary corn. 

Some of Holbert’s crosses of the 
‘‘A”’ and ‘‘B’’ strains have yield. 
ed over 100 bushels per acre under 
conditions where the ordinary Reid 
Yellow Dent yielded around 80 
bushels, 

The secret of Holbert’s success 
in finding more vigorous inbred 
strains than most of the experiment 
stations probably lies in the large 
seale on which he has done inbreed- 
ing work. At the Connecticut ex- 
periment station, for instance, where 
they have probably done inbreeding 
work longer than any place else in 
the country, they have only had a 
small area of land available and 
only a rather small number of corn 





then and there that Holbert’s pd 
strain is rich in high yielding possi- 
bilities. 
History of the ‘‘A’’ Strain 
Last winter I had a chance to talk 
with Mr. Holbert for several hours 
about his different strains of corn. 


He had haere employed in 1915 by 
S. Department of Agricul- 


diseases. Among other things he 
tried to find strains of corn which 


i + had the heredity in them to enable 


' the last five years. 


them to resist disease. As nearly as 
I can remember my conversation 
with Holbert, the history of the 
** A’? strain is about as follows: 

In 1917, a number of different 
ears of the Funk strain of Reid 
Yellow Dent were planted by the ear-to-row 
method. One of these rows seemed to be dis- 
eased very badly but there were a few plants in 
it which seemed to be very vigorous and disease 
resistant. Holbert inbred one of these and to 
that one plant all of the ‘‘A’’ strain which is 
now in existence traces. After two or three 
years of inbreeding it was found that the vigor 
was holding up astonishingly well. Then sub- 


_ strains began to appear, some of which were 


good and some bad. Four or five years age 
Holbert sent me one of the less desirable of the 
**A’’ strains and I have used it to some extent 
in my crossing work with good results. The 


This inbred 


ow —— 


withstood the late spring frost whic h killed other inbred almost 


completely. 


fourth, dark green leaf color, and fifth, ability 
to resist disease. Some of his ‘‘A”’ strains are 
good not only in these five particulars but will 
also yield on good land better than 50 bushels 
per acre in their pure form, 

Holbert has obtained some of his best results 
by crossing his ‘‘A’’ strain with another inbred 
sort which he calls ‘‘B.’’ Eight or nine years 
ago he was germinating thousands of ears of 
corn to find which ears seemed to be freest from 
disease. He started inbreeding work in the field 
with the kind which showed the greatest free- 
dom from disease in the germinator. All of his 
‘*B”’ strains are descended from this particular 


stalks to seleet from. Hoffer, at the 
Indiana station, has some inbreds 
which I believe compare very favor- 
ably with Holbert’s, but I have nev- 
er seen them growing side by side 
on the same land. 


Working for Something Better 


If the secret of Holbert’s success 
in locating good inbreds depends 
chiefly upon his large scale opera- 
tions, it is to be expected that Jen- 
kins and Bryan, at the Iowa State 
College at Ames, will soon locate 
something unusually worth while. 
For the past four years they have 


been working on an unusually large ¢ 


scale. So also has Kiesselbach, of 
the Nebraska station, for the past 
four years, I am certain that some 
day either Holbert himself or Hoffer, of In- 
diana, or Jenkins, of Ames, or Kiesselbach, of 
Nebraska, will find an inbred decidedly better 
than the ‘‘A’’ strain. Right now, in faet, 
Jenkins, at Ames, has several inbreds whieh 
give promise, in my opinion, of being more 
vigorous than Holbert’s ‘‘A.’’ As to whether 
the Jenkins strains will act as well in crosses 
as Holbert’s ‘‘A’’ remains to be seen. For the 
time being, this ‘‘A’’ strain deserves to rank 
as one of the best inbreds of the corn belt. 
However, all of us who are working with in- 
breds are confidently expecting to find some- 
thing even better during the next five years. 


MORE FARMERS BUYING FEEDERS DIRECT 


Nearly 25 Per Cent of Range Cattle Fattened in lowa Come Straight From Range 


WENTY to twenty-five per cent of the 
range cattle fattened in Iowa feed lots the 
past year came right from the range coun- 

try to the farm. At least they were handled in 
a more direct way than going thru public stock- 
yards such as those at Omaha, Kansas City and 
St. Paul. This more direct method of buying 
feeding cattle is on the increase. Those best 
qualified to judge say it has at least doubled in 
It promises to increase rap- 
idly in the future. Connections, personal con- 
tacts and methods of bringing producers and 
buyers together are growing. With it will in- 
erease the number of cattle changing hands by 
more efficient and less costly means. 


Sale and purchase without the use of an open. 


market requires a more general knowledge of 
market values than was commonly possessed by 
either sellers or buyers twenty or even ten 
years ago. Mail service, the te lephone, the radio 
and probably most of all the wider use of the 
automobile, have made at least fairly accurate 
knowledge of values common property both on 
the range and in the feeding country. These 
have not only made men more competent to 
deal, but more businesslike and willing to deal 
without the aid of a commission man, All these 
have contributed to making contacts and deal- 
ing easier and more satisfactory, 

Selling and buying direct, if it is done ef- 


distinct advantages 
A sav- 


fectively, offers several 
over handling thru public stockyards. 


ing in freight between producer and feeder is ~ 


made. This is due to two things. A ranch op- 
erator ships his cattle to Omaha for sale on the 
open market. These go to an Iowa feed lot. 
Two shipments are necessary to complete the 
transaction. * 

An additional saving occurs when the Iowa 
feeder visits the rancher and buys the cattle 
before shipment. I'eeding-in-transit rates per 
mit a saving in freight of about 25 per cent 
under the rates on other cattle. The rancher 
shipping to Omaha can not take advantage 0 


this rate. The net result is that it is possible im 
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; many cases for the corn belt feeder to have 


' eattle laid down at his home town with the same 


or but slightly larger freight bill than it would 
cost the producer to send them to a feeder mar- 
ket. This saving makes possible a lower price 
to the buyer or a higher price to the producer, 
or both. 

Handling costs on feeder cattle at the public 
stockyards are high. This does not mean large 
profits or commissions exacted by yard traders 
and commission men. The system, however, is 
complicated, and: handling costs at the market 
often amount to 10 per cent of the selling price. 
Part are paid by the seller and part by the 
purchaser. } : 

Two commissions, a yardage and feeding 
‘charge, and a yard dealer’s profit make up the 
handling eharge on most feeding cattle passing 
thru the open markets. The per cent and hun- 
dredweight cost is most with the lighter weight 
eattle. With the increasing per cent of young 
eattle going to feed lots, the relative cost of 
handling has increased. 

Not the hope of getting feeders cheaper but 
getting them home in better physical condition 
has interested many corn belt feeders in buying 
direct. Distemper, car fever, hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia and out-of-sorts condition following sev- 
eral days in the stockyards, and the ‘‘filting’”’ 
practice there, have become a serious souree of 
loss with the increasing number of young eat- 
tle, particularly calves. Direet shipment from 


raneh to feed lot greatly reduces this souree of 
loss in feeding cattle. It is one of the real fac- 
tors that have increased direct buying. It will 
further increase direct buying in the future. 

The large number of cattle that do not go 
thru the public markets are handled in a vari- 
ety of ways. Many think the ideal way to be for 
the corn belt feeder to visit a ranch operator 
in the Nebraska sandhills, the Texas Panhandle 
or some other cattle producing section, and 
eomplete the deal in person. This practice is 
on the increase, and is commonly used by the 
large feeders. However, it requires a knowledge 
of eattle prices and particularly loeation of 
men with cattle to sell, that many feeders do 
not have. 


Buying on Order by Local Men 


Buying on order by a local man (feeder, deal- 
er or banker), who is qualified, is a rapidly 
growing practice. The same community will be 
visited each year, to buy feeders. The buyer 
builds up a knowledge of the men and cattle in 
the community that makes satisfactory dealing 
easier each year. Such a method merits wider 
use by farmers who are feeding out one or two 
or three carloads of feeders a year. Buying on 
order by firms or individuals who do this as a 
business and who are located either in the corn 
belt or the range country, is an increasing prac- 
tice. The ability and integrity of the men em- 
ployed is of extreme importance. Lack of abil- 


ity, carelessness and plain dishonesty have been 
frequent causes of dissatisfaction with this plan 
of buying. There are regular order buyers buy- 
ing eattle from Texas to Montana for Iowa 
feeders that are doing a highly satisfactory job. 
Getting a good one_is the big thing to make this 
method a success. 

Auetions of cattle at concentration points in 
or near the producing country, and of range 
cattle shipped to points in the corn belt, are 
also on the imerease. ~ Auctions both in produe- 
ing and feeding sections of Nebraska have had 
an extremely rapid growth the last three years. 
This plan is being tried out in the North Park 
country of Colorado and Wyoming this year. 

The sale of cattle direct to feeders by deserip- 
tion and grade—a method which has been prae- 
ticed by a few large operators in Texas for sev- 
eral years—is growing. The plan has been 
adopted by some dealers. Properly handled, 
this method has possibilities. The greatest ex- 
pansion should come among large scale produe- 
ers of high grade cattle that ean offer cattle of 
uniform grade year after year. 

Certain methods of marketing, like certain 
ways of tending or harvesting crops, become 
unsatisfactory with changes in conditions. The 
movement of feeding cattle from the range 
to the feed lots can probably be handled in 
an inereasing number of cases without using 
the public stockyards. Both producer and feed- 
er have a chance to benefit by the new system. 


CATCH THIEVES BUT MISS REWARDS 


Victim of Thieves Was Service Bureau Member But He Forgot to Keep the Sign Up 


0 CATCH a chicken, thief in Iowa nowa- 
T days is considered good luck, especially 

when he has stolen chickens from a Wal- 
laces’ Farmer Service Bureau member. Catch- 
ing two ought to be better luck and thiee the 
best of luck. But when Ward Currie, Charles 
Humes and Alvin Mace caught three thieves, it 
didn’t work out as they had hoped. They had 
visions of splitting one of Wallaces’ Farmer’s 
$100 rewards, partieularly when they found the 
poultry had been stolen from Fred Schwertley, 
of Mondamin, who had told the loeal sleuths he 
was a Service Bureau member. Things looked 
good ; but that’s where they were mistaken. 

It all happened on Angust 22, when Currie, 
who lives near Council Bluffs, decided to go to 
town on an errand, and for company invited 
‘Alvin Mace and Charley Humes to go along. 

Just out of town they passed two old Ford 
roadsters parked alongside of the road. Three 
men were there, and they appeared to be repair- 
ing their ears. A little later Currie and his 
friends stopped to visit a friend, and the two 
cars passed them, evidently proceeding toward 
the ‘‘Bluffs.’? Currie noticed one of the cars 
had a Kansas license plate on it and the drivers 


looked ‘‘pretty hard.’’ ‘ 


Thought He Saw Chickens in the Cars 


Later Currie and his companions eame on the 
tars again, just before going down the Honey 
Creek hill. The backs of the cars were open and 
Currie thought he saw chickens in the rear of 
the parked cars. Mace, who is a truck driver 
ind travels the highway considerably each day, 
thought it peculiar that these tough-looking 
tourists should have ehickens in their cars, and 
he and his friends decided they must have stol- 
tn them. The three decided to let the two ears 
pass and then follow them. 
When in sight of Council Blnffs, the amateur 
detectives pulled up closer to the two ears. Cur- 
ne felt they would stop at a produce house at 
the edge of town, and sure enough they did. 
That was enough for Currie and his friends. 
The first thing to do was notify the sheriff, 
80 when they passed a filling station one of 
_ them telephoned to the officer, who said he 

would come right over. The other two men in 
Currie’s car then drove on past the produce 
house, and the Kansas ear driver and his com- 
panion were busy pulling chickens out of the 
back of their Fords. 

few minutes later a deputy sheriff arrived 
4nd placed the trio under arrest. A large num- 


Bi. 


By W. E. Drips, Service Bureau Editor 











Ward Currie (left) and Alvin Mace, who caught the 
thieves who stole “Singing Brownie.” 


ber of the chickens had died by smothering, but 
the balanee was confiscated and taken to the 
courthouse. They found seventy-five chickens 
in all. The men arrested at first denied any 
guilt, but soon two of them, Zellman Cooper 
and Dick Spencer, the Kansas man, pleaded 
guilty when confronted with evidence. The 
third, Jake Regeth, of Mondamin, claimed he 


was innocent and had merely agreed to move 


the poultry for the two thieves. 

Hearing that poultry had been stolen near 
Mondamin on Saturday night, the sheriff 
thought these might have been taken at Fred 
Sehwertley’s place, or that of Homer Wood. 
So he called the two and asked if they had lost 
poultry. They said they had, and came down 
to identify it. 

‘‘How can you identify it?’’ said the sheriff. 

Mrs. Schwertley, who had come along, spoke 
up: ‘‘ Well, if they are ours, there’s one hen in 
that bunch that’s a pet. ‘Singing Brownie,’ we 
eali her. I can call her out by chacking to her, 
and she will follow me around, singing.”’ 


So Mrs. Schwertley began to eluck, and much 
to the surprise of the watching crowd ‘‘Singing 
Brownie’’ stepped out, singing away in her own 
style, and went right over to Mrs. Schwertley. 

It was too much for Cooper and Spencer, 
They confessed right there, and were taken to 
court, where Judge Mantz gave them each two 
years at Anamosa to think it over. 

Regeth, who is farming, was let out on bond 
that he might harvest a corn crop, and his trial 
will take place in November. 

Then Currie, who reads Wallaces’ Farmer, 
thought of the rewards offered for information 
leading to the arrest and conviction of farm 
thieves, So he asked us to investigate. 


One Thing Lacking on the Place 


I found Currie at Loveland and heard his 
story. It sounded fine, and I hoped we could re- 
ward him. But the property was stolen from 
Schwertley, I was informed, so the car was 
headed for Mondamin. Detours, wash-outs, ete., 
made it a thriller of a trip. Finally reaching 
the place, I went to the door expectant. No 
one was home. So I looked about. It was a good 
looking place but laeked one thing, the Service 
Bureau sign that should have been posted near 
the entrance to the farm. I looked in vain and 
drove away. In Des Moines, I found Schwertley 
has been a Service Bureau member for some 
time, but why he didn’t have a sign up he will 
have to explain, 

Currie, Mace and Humes will be unrewarded, 
even tho they did a elever piece of work. How- 
ever, the folks there know the value of their 
work. Heretofore the community expected 
thieves every night, and almost every morning 
a theft was reported. But since this capture 
thievery apparently has been on the decline. 

Recently a loeal protective association has 
been organized, called the Riverview Protective 
Association, and folks are gunning for thieves. 
Rewards of many kinds are offered and if Serv- 
ice Bureau members who have protective signs 
will put them up, thieves will know another re- 
ward awaits the party who captures them. Per- 
haps if Schwertley had had his sign up, those 
thieves might have passed him up, and ‘‘Sing- 
ing Brownie’’ might still be singing away on 
the farm. But the hen was seven years old, and: 
the shoek of going to jail was too much for her; 
she died shortly after being recovered. But if 
her death was the turning point in the stealing 
wave in western Iowa, ‘‘Singing Brownie’’ was 
a martyr in a good cause. 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM , 


Is He Right? 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been reading very closely the 
articles in Wallaces’ Farmer and in 
other farm papers in regard to an ex- 
port corporation to deal with surplus 
farm products, and while I believe 
that this might be a step in the right 
direction, yet the question arises, Why 
produce a surplus for export? I do 
not know much about the conditions 
in the wheat regions of the northwest. 
I have lived nearly all my life in 
gouthern Iowa and have traveled some 


over the corn belt and I have come to 
the conclusion that the farmer’s trou- 
bles are caused largely by the greed 
for gain on the part of a large per 
cent of our farmers, which often leads 
them into a loss. 


To illustrate: Here is a farmer 


_. who owns 160 or 200 acres of lowa 


‘Jand. “He has it paid for, or so nearly 
paid for that his interest payments do 
not cause him any trouble. He can 
make a good living for his family, 
keep a car, piano, radio, etc. He is not 
satisfied. He wants more land, per- 
haps with the idea of leaving his chil- 
dren each a home of their own. He 
buys another farm and perhaps a 
tractor to operate it, thus going deeply 
in debt and increasing his interest 
He 
must now raise more grain, thus de- 
creasing the fertility of the soil. He 
feeds large numbers of cattle and hogs 
or sells his grain, thus helping to glut 
*the markets and cause a surplus for 
export, thus reducing the price of his 
products. 

I know of some farmers who have 
become bankrupt by following this 
plan and others who own three or four 
farms who can hardly pay their in- 
terest and who have their land adver- 
tised on the delinquent tax list. 

My personal experience is this: 
' Twenty-two years ago I had saved 
enough money to make a payment on 
160 acres of Lucas county land. We 
finished paying for this by the begin- 
- ning of the great war. Bought anoth- 

_ er forty with war profits, thus giving 
us 200 acres. We raise about thirty 
acres of corn and twenty-five acres of 
smali grain cach year, following a plan 
of crop rotation, keeping the remain- 
der for fruit, garden, hay and pasture, 
with a wood lot, thus keeping up the 
fertility of the soil and getting a good 
Haye a small car, a cheap 
truck, a gas engine power plant, gas 
light, radio, etc., and have our Lib- 
erty bonds yet and a modest bank 
only had good 
health we would be too happy to call 
Kine George our uncle. I think if all 
the farmers had been content to fol- 
low my plan we would have no sur- 
plus to export and all would be far 

happier. 

Another thing that, in my estima- 
tion, is to blame for part of the farm- 
er’s trouble is the idea of sending all 
of the children to high school. The 
farmer loses four years of his chil- 
dren’s labor and is compelled to hire 
help to take their places and the chil- 
dren grow up in idleness and when 
they get out of high school they do 
not know as much about the common 
branches as they did when they quit 
the eighth grade, and most of them 
» have become ioo lazy to do an honest 
© day’s. work. I think our legislature 
made a great mistake when it com- 
pelled our young people to finish high 
_ school before they can teach the com- 


* mon branches. 


; I-think if our farmers would con- 
' sider these things that I have men- 
‘tioned, each could help himself until 

_ all would be helped. 

















Let our motto be, 
by cutting expenses.” 
J. A. COOLEY. 

Lucas County, Iowa. 


“Increase profits 


Remarks: There are two ways of 
getting rid of the surplus. One is to 
hold prices so low for a term of years 
that enough farmers will go out of 
business so that those that are left 
will only be able to produce enough for 
domestic needs. The other is for 
farmers to get together to reduce pro- 
duction deliberately to a_ profitable 
point. The second method can not be 
followed unless we have a farm popu- 
lation pretty thoroly educated in the 
economics of the situation. We won- 
der whether cutting down the number 
of years in school would help much in 
getting a farm population educated 
and intelligent enough to work togeth- 


farmers’ interests. 
portant exceptions, the farm press 
generally is working, not to better 
farm conditions, but to make the farm- 
ers satisfied with things as they are— 
with the short end of a raw deal. If 
we read the trade paper of the banker 


_or laborer we find it aggressively for 


the interests of the banker or laborer. 
But many so-called farm papers are 
weak, negative, apologetic, or hostile 
when the farmers’ economic interests 
are at stake. 

That this condition needs a remedy 
goes without saying. That it is be- 
ing remedied, at least slowly, is indi- 
cated by the increased circulation of 
Wallaces’ Farmer. The complete rem- 
edy lies right in the farmers’ hands 
and is this: Stop at the post office 
every publication calling itself a farm 
paper that doesn’t stand aggressively 




















of Fostoria, Clay county, Iowa, 


4,000 bushels. 


department at Ames. 





APPLE PICKING TIME 


It is estimated by Professor E. H. Nichols, of the horticultural de- 
partment at Ames, that the Wealthy orchards four miles northeast of 
under the management of Vernon Clark, 
will yield 3,000 bushels of wormless apples, while some growers estimate 
The 467 thrffty trees are largely of the Wealthy variety, 
planted by H. N. Antisdel, horticulturist, twenty years ago. 

This is being used as a demonstration orchard by the experimental 
It has been sprayed four times, the first time 
being before budding. The second time was when the petals were falling, 
the third and fourth times at two week intervals foliowing. 








er on a national program of adjust- 
ment of production to demand. We 
suspect that a higher general level of 
education with special attention paid 
in the schools to the eeonomics of ag- 
riculture would be a big factor in any 
such program. In other words, can 
Mr. Cooley get his “no surplus for ex- 
port” idea across effectively at the 
same time he limits the schooling of 
farmers to the grades only? We in- 
vite comment.—Editor. 





Should Know the Facts 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The writer happened to see in a 

Farm Bureau office, a copy of the 

Farmer dated June 12, and read 
there-in two editorials on proposed 
farm relief. We are forced to the con- 
clusion that the editor either is igno- 
rant of the nature of the Haugen bill, 
or misrepresents it in order to defeat 
it. We really think the latter is the 
case, that it is deliberate misrepresen- 
tation and shrewdly done. 

These editorials intimate that the 
Haugen bill means government con- 
trol of farming. In fact they contain 
nothing but misleading insinuations, 
destructive criticism and shrewd ap- 
peals to the unthinking and the preju- 
diced. 

The sad part of it is the fact that 
the Farmer is not the only 
farm paper that wigan support the 


for the farmers’ interests. Any farm 
paper that doesn’t do this is a hypo- 
crite and a traitor and deserves .noth- 
ing at our hands. Watch particularly 
for the one that is cheap, offers big 
prizes and never stops. And for the 
one whose editorials contain soft 
words and nice platitudes which mean 
nothing and offend nobody. Also the 
one that is invariably optimistic, for 
knowledge of facts is better than un- 
warranted optimism. 
HOMER HUSH. 
Page County, Iowa. 


Coro Borer in Ohio 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

After reading the article by H. A. 
Wallace in the last issue in which he 
usks if we should get over into Ohio 
and help fight the corn borer, I for one 
certainly say ves. If you remember, 
we had a resolution at our Farmers’ 
Elevator convention asking that a lib- 
eral appropriation be made the agri- 
cultural college so that they could 
do something worth while fighting this 
inenace. 

We certainly can fight it cheaper 
over there than to wait until it gets 
into this state, and I think that Wal- 
laces’ Farmer can do a big service by 
conferring with the governor and the 
college regarding a program of put- 
ting men and money into this fight. 

I. M. McKIM. 

Pocahontas County, Iowa. 


With a few im- : 


Landlord and Tenant 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The relations of landlords and tep- 
ants has come to our notice so force: © 
fully a number of times that it hag © 
made us consider the matter at some — 
length. Hearing some tenants declare 


ig 


“a 


2 


Ps 


that they would not have the landlord ¥ 
around rather inclines us to the opin. | 
ion that the landlord should often be &% 
around, and that in spite of the fact a tf 


that two bosses are too many on most — 


farms, and that the tenant should be | 


the boss in the management of his 4) 


farming. 


As a rule, the landlord depends up- 
on the success of the tenant for his 


rent, whether share or cash. He there — 


fore should be interested in the ten- 
the care ~ 


ant’s success. Moreover, 


given the property is about as big a 


question as the payment of rent. 


One young farmer we knew com 


plained to us because the man who 
was giving him financial backing in 
quired into his business. That young 
farmer soon went broke. 


tions, or criticisms, about. his ma 
agement, yet he had at the same ti 


Another fel. 
low was indignant because of sugges 


overdue payments to make and was 


asking for more time, to increase hig 
profits if luck were with him, and the 
critic was carrying the risk. Is there 
any question about the right of the 


landlord to dictate that a tenant shall ~ 
follow approved practice when he is © 


being given extra time? 


In regard to the care of premises, te 


we would suggest that it is not im- 
proper, but is rather the duty for the 


landlord to insist on the cutting of ~ 


foul weeds, 
dead animals and fowls, 


the proper disposal of ~ 
the avoid-— 


ance of unusual fire risks, etc., when — 
he is so unfortunate as to have a neg 4 


ligent or ignorant tenant. 
ane 


F, O. 
Tama County, Iowa. 





The Tariff and the Surplus 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
The amount of, the increased price 
which the farmer pays for the supplies 


which he buys is very small compared 


with the loss which he suffers on ac- 


count of being cut off from his former 
market for the surplus food which he 
raises. Prior to the war he had @ 
place for this surplus among the Euro- 
pean people who owned our securities. 
The accruing balance against us for 
interest and dividends was not paid 
in gold but in wheat, beef and cotton. 
When we changed from a debtor na- 
tion to a creditor nation the only man- 
ner in which our farmer could be paid 
for his food and raw material was 
with manufactured articles. When we 
put up the highest tariff ever known 
and entered into a policy of isolation 
we compelled our former customers t0 
find a market for their goods in South 
America, Australia and Africa. When 
their ships have delivered goods at 


NELSON. | 


the ports of these countries the empty ~ 


vessels are there, their customers are 
there, and their bank balances are 
there. Is it reasonable to suppose that 
they are going to leave these ports 
empty and come to ours to load up 
with food and raw material? This 
handicap which comes as a result of 
our change from a debtor to a creditor 
pation is the one which is to a greater 
extent than anything else distressiné 
our farmers. 
A. L. STONE. 
Montana. 











“To Reach Market Quicker’’ 


ig the title of a brand new book that will 
rove of great value to every one who 
uys, feeds and sells hogs, cattle and 
sheep. It emphasizes the fact that skillful 
Marketing is equally as important as skill- 
ful feeding. It shows how Linseed Meal 
shables the feeder to market his livestock 
0 to 40 days earlief than otherwise, but is 
Primarily a book of “‘pointers”’ on the best 
Weights, the best time and the best place 
to buy and sell. By all means get this 
book—and the others, too, if you do not 
already have them. 


This book written by marketing 

specialists who are in daily con- 
tact with activ- 
ities at leading 
livestock mare 
kets. 

















And What shall it Profit 


——If the harvest be abundant yet bring poor returns? 


Selling your crops ‘‘on the 


hoof’’ is good farm practice, but it profits little if rations are not properly balanced. 


An abundance of corn brings with it the tempta- 
tion to overfeed on earbohydrates—to literally 
‘‘burn up’’ thru lack of the proper protein 
balance. 


Linseed Meal is the real key to the situation: 
‘A little goes a long way’’ in perfectly bal- 
ancing whatever farm grown rations you may 
have. 


And it pays as high as 100%. 


This book written by Prof. F. B. 
Morrison, author with Ww. A. 
Henry of the famous book, “‘Feeds 
and Feeding” and Director of the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station. 


This book written by 
successful dairymen, 
feeders and breeders— 
practical men who 
have learned by the 
hard knock of experi- 
ence the ‘100% value” 
of Linseed Meal, 


TRIPLE 
VALUE 


All classes of farm animals benefit from its 
slightly laxative or conditioning qualities. They 
show rapid gains thru its highly digestible and 
rich protein. And as a by-product they yield a 
manure of unusual richness, 


Farmers, feeders, breeders, experiment station 
men, and market specialists—all join in praise 
of Linseed Meal. We offer their reasons why 
in the three booklets shown below. Get either 
one or all of them by writing our Dept. P-10. 


Linseed Meal Educational Committee 
1128 Union Trust Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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PAys As HiGcuo As 100% PRoF!IT 
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Notes On Co-operation 


What Farmers Are Doing In the Business Field 


Farmers in several sections have 
been objecting to the long term of the 
five-year contract. They will be 
shocked to know that the Arkansas 
Rice Growers have just started a cam- 
paign to sign the members up on a ten- 
year basis. The main reason for this 
is that the association expects to take 
over the ownership of some mills, and 
they need to be fairly sure of the vol- 
ume, if they are to make the invest- 
ment. : 

Ineidentally, it is reported that the 
association is going to be rather fin- 
icky about the folks it takes in. They 
want real cooperators only and not 
members who will be continually try- 
ing to break away from the contract 
and go back to private déalers. With 
this association, as with some others, 
the attention seems to be centered now 
on getting a highly efficient organiza- 
tion of real co-operators, and not on 
trying to secure a big volume from 
anybody they can get to sign up. 


Managers of the farmers’ elevators 
will be interested in the bulletin of 
the University of Minnesota on “Man- 
agement Problems of Farmers’ Ele- 
vators.” The material for the study 
was secured from the records of more 
that one hundred elevator companies 
for the period from 1917 thru 1924. 


The west north central states have 
more co-operative members than any 
other section, 700,000 being the figure. 
Iowa ranks second from this angle, 
with 157,885. If there were no dupli- 
cations, this would look as if three- 
fourths of our Iowa farmers were lined 
up with a co-operative; but of course 
in a good many sections a farmer may 
belong to a shipping association, a 
farmers’ elevator and a creamery, and 
so count three times in the record. 


An object lesson on the value of 
keeping a reserve on hand is furnished 
by the Eastern Shd¥e of Virginia Pro- 
ducers’ Exchange. Last year it lost 
$43,000. However, since it had a sur- 
plus of $275,000, it isn’t broke yet. 
Three times in the last twelve years it 
has failed to make expenses, but in the 
good years it has put away enough of 
a surplus so that it could live thru 
the hard times. 


Another old association is the Tilla- 
mook Cheese Organization of Oregon. 
This has been going for seventeen 
years, being organized in 1909. Local 
cheese factories had existed before 
that, but they were not federated until 
that year. Now there are twenty- 
three member factories. Producers 
were paid an average of $2.50 per hun- 
dred pounds for milk last year. The 
milk tested an average of 4.13. 

Fighting co-operation by means of 
underground methods seems to be a 
favorite practice these days, and the 
subsidized journal the most common 
method. Here in the middle-west we 
are familiar with the efforts of the 


showed very plainly why it was do- 
ing it. 

In a letter written by the publishers 
of the Southern Tobacco Journal to 
various tobacco boards of trade they 
say: 

“The publishers are not in business 
for their health. ... To be frank, we 
will not keep up the fight unless the 
various markets come across with 
their support. The part we ask you to 
do is to have the warehouses on your 
market club in together and take not 
less than a half page ad in the To- 
bacco Journal for twelve months. The 
price will be $250. In order to make 
the editorial policies of the Journal 
more effective we offer to mail as 
many subscriptions to your farmer 
customers as you desire for $1 per 
year.” 


Correspondence by a representative 
| of the Imperial Tobacco Company is 
| also given. The editor of the paper 

wrote: 


“You can do me a world of good. I 
don’t know that you have anything to 
advertise, but I thought that we could 
give you from two to four pages in 
this way. Say you have plants and 
buyers, and name markets. I am in 
| sueh a hurry this morning I am afraid 
I am not making myself plain, but you 
will understand.” 

The representative of the Imperial 
Tobacco Company understood, and in 
spite of the fact that he had nothing 
to advertise gave the paper several 
pages of advertising and presumably 
| paid for it. At another time the Im- 
perial Tobacco Company apparently 
| issued instructions to the New York 
insurance brokers to take out an ad- 
vertisement in the paper. 

Various boards of trade took sim- 
ilar ads in the paper and bought 
copies, from 100 to 6,000 each. The 
top record was made by the Greenville 








tobacco board of trade, which Placeq 
$700 worth of advertising and bought 
6.000 copies for distribution. ’ 


Membership in farmers’ business ag 
sociations has increased over 300 per 
cent in the last ten years, according tg 
the division of co-operative marketing, 
In 1915 there were 5,124 aSsociations 
listed and they had a membership o 
651,000. Now the number of associ. 
tions has doubled and the membership 
has tripled. lowa had an increase of 
120,000, a surprising figure and prop 
ably reached by adding in everybody 
who has ever joined a shipping aggo 
ciation. There were, of course, hardly 
any shipping associations ten years 
ago. Kentucky and Missouri head the 
list, with a gain of 175,200 in Kentucky 
and 163,800 in Missouri. The Kentucky 
figure is probably lower ihan _ thfg 
right now, since this census was taken 
| before the tobacco co-operative went 
to pieces. Missouri, however, undoubt. 
edly still holds her total. 
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U1eC-at every point 


on the speedometer 


The new Valve-in-Head Engine in the 1927 


Buick hardly seems to be in the same car with 


you. 


This wonderful result is due to vital engine 


improvements which have made the 1927 
Buick Valve-in-Head Engine vibrationless 


beyond belief. 


Quiet and smoothness prevail at every point on 


the speedometer. 


Come in and try this remarkable new car. You 
never have driven anything like it. 


livestock exchanges to cripple co-op- 
erative marketing by subsidizing “The 
County Agent and Farm Bureau.” 
“Perhaps it might be well, for the ben- 
efit of the folks who have not heard 
of this paper, to say again that it has 
no connection with the county agents 
or the Farm Bureaus, and apparently 
adopted the title simply as a camou- 
flage. 

The report of the Federal Trade 
Commission on the investigation of 
the complaints against the American 
and Imperial Tobacco companies 
shows the tactics pursued by the en- 
emies of co-operative marketing of to- 
bacco in the south. The Southern To- 
bacco Journal, edited by an auctioneer, 
took a vigorous stand against co-opera- 
tive marketing, and in letters printed 
by the Federal Trade Commission 


BUICK MOTOR CO., FLINT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Hoover and the Hog 
Farmer 








(Continued from page 3) 
with certain European governments. 
| and, as is so often the case with com- 
F mittees, this committee merely be- 
game a rubber stamp to certify to the 
plans of the man who had appointed 
them—in this case, Herbert Hoover. 

In October of 1918, hogs at Chicago 
‘gold for the value of 10.5 bushels of 
rn at Chicago, the method of calcu- 
jation being that set forth in the bul- 
fetin published by the cost of produc: 
jpg hogs committee of the United 
States Food Administration in the fall 
of 1917, the bulletin on which Cotton 
had based his 13 to 1 assurance. There 
was a discrepancy of more than two 
pushels, or more than $3 a hundred. 

With really high motives, I believe 
that the Food Administration started 
out to tackle the problem of increas- 
ing hog production in the fall of 1917. 
They put forth the 13-bushel assur- 
ance based on Chicago corn and Chi- 
cago hogs to get the increase and they 
got it. Then they met difficulties. 
The British behaved rather badly for 
atime. They knew we had a large 
crop of hogs coming on, and in August 
of 1918 cut down their maximum price 
on bacon by about $12 a hundred. 
Hoover apparently tried to tarry wa- 
ter on both shoulders, ‘wanting to get 
food prices as low as possible for the 
consumer and at the same time give 
the appearance of doing justice by the 
farmer. Whether Dr. Surface, in the 
summer of 1918, worked out the idea 
of a ratio between farm corn prices 
and Chicago hog prices and sold the 
jdea to Hoover, or whether Hoovet 
directed Surface to work out this false 
ratio, I do not know. 

Dr. Surface, in his book, gives a 
very interesting account of Hoover’s 
efforts to prevent the collapse of the 
American hog market during January 
and February of 1919. After reading 
this account, which reflects very fa- 
vorably on Hoover, I am driven to the 
conclusion that Hoover handled the 
whole proposition from the standpoint 
of that type of business man whose 
faith is that the “ends justify the 
means.” He wanted increased hog 
production, and he got it by giving 
forth assurances which later, with 
Dr. Surface’s help, he tried to squirm 
out of, while at the same time he tried 
to keep up the superficial appearance 
of keeping his agreement. He _ prob- 
ably thought, “The way the British are 
acting now, I may not be able to carry 
out the 13-bushel ratio business on 
the basis of Chicago corn and Chicago 
hogs. Besides, if I carry out this 13- 
bushel basis in October, hogs are like- 
ly to be over $20 a hundred. This will 
make the packers kick and it will 
make trouble for me. I had best get in 
afew folks who are supposed to rep- 
Tesent the farmer and sell them on the 
idea of this ratio which Surface has 
Worked out, which uses farm prices of 
corn and which will enable us to get 
by with about $17 for hogs at Chi- 
ago. { will get as low a price as I 
tan thru the farmers’ committee and 
then do my best to sustain this price 
thru the buying over which the Food 
Administration has control.” 

The hogs which were produced as a 
Tesult of the 13-bushel assurance came 
to market during the period extending 
from October, 1918, to March, 1919. 

ese hogs sold for an average of 
bout 11.4 bushels of Chicago corn. 
On the basis of the historic ratios be- 
tween Chicago corn and Chicago hogs, 

they sold almost exactly for cost of 
Moduction, altho not quite. They did 
Ot sell for 11 per cent above cost of 
Production, which was what the 13- 
bushel ratso contemplated. 
om on point of view, the farmers 
‘0 'cx coming against hog prices 
: - they existed from October 1, 1918, 
B Marci 1, 1919. Dr. Surface rightly 
Makes the point that during this peri- 
an hogs were relatively higher than 
os 
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HOUSE 
1S 


HOME 


RIGHT, clean, safe electric 

light—light that brings con- 
tentment and good cheer to the 
evening hours—light that brings 
new happiness to the home. And 
smooth, quiet electric power to 
lift the weary burden of daily 
chores—to give restful hours for 
study and play. . 

These are the blessings that 
Delco-Light is bringing to a 
quarter of a million farm homes 
—the things which no Delco- 
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THE ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
118 East First Street, Davenport, Iowa 


> 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Des Moines Sales Branch 
Tenth Street ard Grand Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa 


ai) 


Light user would be without for 
many times what Delco-Light 
costs, 


If your home hasn’t Delco- 
Light, write to Delco-Light 
Company at Dayton, or to the 
nearest Delco-Light Sales Office 
for special information about the 
mew automatic Delco-Light 
which starts, runs and stops at 
the touch of a button. Mail the. 
coupon today. Prices are low 
—terms easy. 
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D. K. BAXTER 
704 Pierce Street, Sioux City, lowa 
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Please send 
complete 
information. 

Name 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. B-35. Dayton, Ohio. 


Town 


“2 






RFD State 








many other things. He does not, how: 
ever, make an adequate defense of 
himself and Hoover in their efforts to 
make it appear that the 13-bushel ra- 
tio was between farm corn and Chi- 
cago hogs instead of Chicago corn and 
Chicago hogs. Wallaces’ Farmer for 
some time had been educating the 
farmers of the corn belt to the idea of 
a corn-hog ratio between corn at Chi- 
cago and hogs at Chicago. The cost 
of production committee, in its bulle- 
tin, uses Chicago prices thruout. Cot- 
ton’s statement was obviously based 
on Chicago prices. That Dr. Surface 
should come out with his astounding 
calculations in the fall of 1918 and 
that Hoover should back them up, is 
a thing which I had felt was best ex- 
plained by some of our war _ hys- 
teria. The 13-bushel assurance was 
a moral obligation and not a fi- 
nancial one, and the farmers of the 
corn belt, being patriotically inclined, 





could have forgiven Hoover if he had 











County. 








come out in a frank statement and 
stated that the war necessities made 
it impossible for him to live up to this 
moral obligation. It is unfortunate 
that Dr. Surface in his otherwise quite 
admirable book should have seen fit 
to defend the evasion of the 13-bushel 
ratio by the Food Administration. 





BEE-KEEPING IN NORTH DAKOTA 

Colonies of bees kept in North Dakota 
have increased from 700 in 1919 to over 
20,000 at present. More than two mil- 
lion pounds of honey are shipped to cities 
cutside the state annuahy. Average pro- 
duction of honey per colony in North 
Dakota is over 170 pounds, compared 
with about 50 pounds for the United 
States as a whole. The high production 
per colony and the rapid increase in the 
number of colonies is due largely to the 
large acreage of sweet clover grown, 
which is the prime honey crop. Sweet 
clover has changed from a minor to a 
major crop in North Dakota in the last 
five years. 
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Catalog, Game Laws and Price List 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Northwestern Hide & Fur, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Send FREE Catalog, Price List and Game Laws. 
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The Reward of Good Cookin 


is Appreciation 


There is a lot of satisfaction, after 
you have worked hard to put a meal 
on the table, to have the men speak 
up and say, “Ma, this coffee just 
touches the spot.” I guess there is 
no woman living that does not en- 
joy that kind of flattery. And as far 
as coffee is concerned, it is easy to 
win compliments when you use 
Butter-Nut. It is the outstanding 
favorite wherever it is sold. 








Delicious’ 
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“JAY BEE”’ 
J.B. SEDBERRY 


Crusher - Grinder 


No burrs, knives. 


faction. 
HUMDIN GER owners have used it for years with 
absolute satisfaction. The H 
Me otigteriad dinger will outlast any feed 
and finer, at less cost. Madein 4sizes for engines 7 H.P. to 30 1.P. 
Nothing to Wear Out or Break 


rolls, gears, or grinding plates te wear out, break, 
stee’ i 


new but has stood the test of time. 


The “Jay Bee” gives lasting satis- 
Thousands of satisfied 


mill made, and grind faster 











construction. Practi 





cause friction or heat the grain. Mang: 
feed material only. No metal touches metal. Mill is of steel plate 
cally unbreakable. Lifetime service. Lowest 
operating cost. Greatest capacity—lowest consumption. 


5. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 249 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 
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Make sure that the feed grinder you buy this fall is not 
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a forfree feed- 
ing booklet, literature, prices, etc. 





















THE GRINDER 
WITHTHE HAMMERS 4 


Grinds grain. alfalfa, fodder, ¢ 
et¢., separately or together, any fine- 
ness. No extra attachments, Trouble 
proof; the grinder withent burrs or 
loose working parts. Make Your 
Own Mixed Feed. Grinds oats, etc., 
for pig slop. Four sizes; elevator or 
blowert Timken bearings. 12 years’ 
successful service. Write for folder 
and ground feed samples 

THE W-W FEED GRINDER CO. 

Wichita, Kansas 
Distributed by 











the W-W "ee" FEED GRINDER 






T. G. Northwall Co., Omaha, Nebraska 


HEAVY-DUTY 
GRINDERS 


Nh 


Head Kafirs, and all small grains. 

















effective in adjustment. 
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Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


10 sizes—2 to 25 H. P. or more. Also 
It pays well to investigate. 


The N.G. Bowsher Co., 














EOREMOST AMONG BETTER GRINDERS 
Crush and grind all the grains that grow; fine for 
hogs or coarser for cattle feeding, Cern in husk, 


trength, Durability and Service radiate from 
every Te of these Masterful Grinders. Simple, yet 
Last a lifetime. 


LIGHT RUNNING — LONG LIFE — EXTRA CAPACITY 
CONE-SHAI R 




















DOWN IN THE OZARKS 


The Floods Pay a Visit to a Mid-West Highlander 


windows 
leave the 


\ ITH the doors and 
locked we could 
car almost anywherg and feel sure 
that our baggage would be there 
when we returned—even when my 
wife would forget and leave the keys 
in the door. While we visited Old 
North Church in Boston and climbed 
the famous belfry tower where the lan- 
tern was hung for Paul Revere, we had 
to leave poor Oscar ia the street right 
in the heart of Boston’s slums. A good 
farmer would not allow his corral to be 
so crowded with cattle as that tene- 
ment street was crowded with boys and 
girls of all ages and breeds. They 
would have made away with anything 
lying around in the open as systemat- 
ically as a swarm of flying ants. ut 
our locked doors and windows kept 
those gamins and all their inhabitants 

safely outside and our ewn insid: 

The screens on our windows kept out 
the Florida mosquitoes, flies, gnats, 
and all the Florida pests except the 
real estate men and the heat, those two 
important factors that made business 
good in Florida last winter, but which 
were its ruination with the coming. of 
summer. These sereens were made of 
ordinary house screen wire mounted 
on light wood frames, so fitted that 
when pressed easily into the windows 
they would stay in place and still per- 


By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


lugged nothing along on the running 
boards to scratch up the car, to get wet 
and muddy, to climb over, and to look 
unsightly and brand us as tourists. In 
fact, except for our auto license plates, 
“Nebr. 2-20000,” no one would have 
thought that we were tourists or any 
other suspicious characters. 

A canvas pocket tacked to the inside 
of the car carried the inevitable road 
maps that we were always consulting 
in order to find how to get back to the 
right road, as well as our expense ae. 
count book that we had to use all too 
often, and some stationery supplies 
that we liked to have handy so that we 
could write home for more money as 
often as we thought we could get away 
with it. Another handy pocket carried 
a flashlight and another a little auto- 
matic pistol which I never had occa 
sion to touch except every time I had 
the car greased or washed or stored, 


when, upon the advice of the garage 
men, I had to hide it some place to 
keep the colored mechanics in the 
south from stealing it or playfully 


shooting each other. 

We had all the comforts that can be 
put into the huge houses on wheels 
that are sometimes seen lumbering 
along the highways during the tourist 
season, loaded down with banners and 
spare tires, but we also had the addi- 

















Flood’s mountaineer friend and 


mit the glass to be turned up or down 
without removing the screens. 

Our car was so efficiently arranged 
inside for sleeping that within five 
minutes after stopping at night we 
would have our ordinary looking auto- 
mobile disguised as a complete, com- 
fortable and roomy Pullman bed, even 
to a little hammock for clothes, swung 
across the end. We had everything 
except the colored porter, and I sub- 
stituted in that capacity as well as I 
could myself. I was a little off-color 
for the job, of course, but my wife 
seemed to think that I was almost as 
good as a colored man. At any rate, 
as long as we were in the south T think 
that she never grew very lonesome for 
the sight of a negro. 


All the Comforts of Home 

Our accommodations were de luxe 
even to a light mattress, sheets and 
white pillow cases. I ean coil myself 
up on a rock pile, a park bench or a 
hardwood floor as comfortably as any 
of them—but I can sleep a little better 
on a good soft bed, and so we had a 
good bed. 

An auto trunk on the back of the 
car accommodated two suiteases, our 
box of cooking utensils and gasoline 
pressure stove. A small icebox which 
would keep a dime’s worth of ice eas- 
ily for twenty-four hours even in the 
torrid south, a little tin grocery box 
and our bedding, which was rolled up 
on the back cushion, was all the equip- 
ment we had to carry inside the car, 
and it was all we needed. We had 
plenty of room to be comfortable. We 


stranger-folk. 


his rock-bound tomato field. 


tional advantage of possessing the 
traveling efficiency, to say nothing of 
the appearance, of an ordinary auto 
mobile. In Georgia, for instance, we 
looked just like Georgians—even if we 
couldn’t talk like them—and in Ohio 
we looked like Ohioans, and in Texas 
we could get out and step just as fast 
as any Texan on wheels. 

We weren’t on a camping trip; that 
wasn’t our purpose. We wanted té 
find out what the country looked like 
and what the farm people acted like, 
and we weren’t concerned with the 
manners of desk clerks and the ap- 
pearance of hotel lobbies. We wanted 
to be able to live with the people along 
the road—altho not too closely some- 
times—and that could only be done by 
providing ourselves with our own liv: 
ing quarters on wheels. 


Suspicions Allayed Over Night 


The third night out proved the wi* 
dom of our judgment. We found our 
selves in the heart of the Ozark moun: 


_tains in the famous state of Arkansas, 


and just about supper time we came 
upon a mountaineer’s cabin standing 
there in the midst of one of the most 
typical rocky hill farms that any At 
kansas hill billy ever tried to live up 
on. Like any Arkansas traveler, we 
were looking for an example of thosé 
primitive mountaineer backwoodsmen 
that traditionally belong to the Ozarks, 
and here he was, houn’ dawgs, razor: 
back hawg, and all. He was hospitable 
as we had hoped, and yet typically su* 
picious — delightfully so—about ws 
He confided to us the 
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durability only by buy- 
ing genuine Ruberoid Shingles 
and Roofings. The Ruberoid 
Man trademark on the label 
is your assurance of quality. 


The leading building supply 
and lumber dealers sell gen- 
uine Ruberoid Shingles and 
Roofings. 


The RUBEROID Co. 
Dept. 5, 95 Madison Ave. 
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next morning, after we had become bet- 
ter acquainted, that while “Ma is allus 
a bit modest about makin’ up with fur- 
riners like you-uns ’peared to be, still 
she war right proud to ’a’ met up with 
peaceable folks like you-all and we’d 
like you-uns to stay pretty near all 
week.” 

His welcome was genuine, and, tho 
his cabin was only 12x14 (outside mea- 
surement) and there were five chil- 
dren in the family, he insisted that we 
“mought as well sleep right in hyar.” 
We were very glad to be so equipped 
that we could camp on his stony hill- 
side and visit with his family during 
the evening ftmstead of driving on to 
some hotel in town, and we were dou- 
bly glad that we didn’t have to be piled 
inside that cabin with seven others. 

Whether the Arkansawyers and Mis- 
sourians will admit*it or not, the 
Ozark mountains in those two states 
still contaif’ “a right smart” of those 
primitive backwoods hill-billies who 
scratch a living out of their perpen- 
dicular, stony, hill farms and otherwise 
live very much after the fashion of 
Gap Johnson of Rumpus Ridge and 
other picturesque southern mountain- 
eers of tradition and fiction. Believe 
it or not, the woods are full of ’em yet. 

I do not mean to say that everybody 
in those beautiful southern highlands 
are of this picturesque but unprogres- 
sive type. They make the best reading 
and the funniest stories and so they 
are the people we hear the most about, 
but there are just as many human be- 
ings per capita in Arkansas as any- 
where else, and the miles and miles of 
paved and graveled roads, the progres- 
sive farms, up-to-date towns and the 
wide-awnke, thrifty and industrious 
people who farm the greater portion of 
the land are proof that southern Mis- 
souri and northern Arkansas “hain’t 
been done right by” in fiction and com- 
mon_belief. 

The Ozark mountaineers as a rule 
do not make moonshine, shoot their 
neighbors and think more of their 
hounds than their tomato crop, and 
not all the women there chew tobacco 
and make “yerb” tea for’ bruises, 
sprains and the mumps. Most of the 
boys in those mountains have more to 
do than herd razorback hogs in the for- 
est and go fishing, and there are even 
some fast trains in Arkansas. All these 
things, in the main, are just as they 
are everywhere else in the United 
States, but—and here is where the basis 
of their reputation lies—there are also 
the hill-billy farmers and there is no 
use in saying that there aren’t. 

Naturally, when we found ourselves 
in the Ozark mountains last summer, 
we wanted to find the backwoods farm- 
ers we had heard so much about, rare 
as they might be. We didn’t care about 
the ordinary farmers such as we were 
familiar with in Nebraska. So we hunt- 
ed up the “hill-billy and we didn’t have 
to hunt long, either. 

carly in the evening of our first day 
in the Ozarks we came upon a typical 
mountaineer’s one-room shack, perched 
on top of a steep and stony hill in the 
midst of what we will thru courtesy 
call a farm. Ranged about this one- 
room shack sat a typical mountaineer 
and a nine-room family on what stumps 
and chairs were in the shade or had so 
recently been in the shade that they 
had not yet been moved. 

It all looked good to me, and in spite 
of my wife’s silence I drew up before 
his gate and asked him if we could 
park our Pullmanized car in the re- 
mains of his pdle corral and camp for 
the night. By way of introduction, we 
told him our name and that we were 
from Nebraska. 

“Nebrasky,” he puzzled. “Now, hit is 
in Kansas, hain’t it?” he inquired. But 
he made us “plum welcome” just the 
same, and detailed his “least boy” to 
show me where the spring was located. 
This boy, who admitted that he didn’t 
know how old he was, said the spring 
was “just a piece down thar by the 
branch,” but we walked for over a 
quarter of a mile before we reached it. 

I wondered—especially on my way 
back when I was carrying a bucketful 
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That is what they all say after once 
using Old Hickory Smoked Salt to 
cure and smoke their meat at the same 
time. Old Hickory is pure salt with 
genuine hickory smoke put on it by 
the exclusive Edwards process. As 
fast as the salt draws the water out 
of the meat the smoke goes into the 
meat, evenly, uniformly, from rind 
to bone. When the meat comes out 
of the cure it is thoroughly smoked 
and ready to be used at once or to be 
hung away for later use. Old Hickory 


“Our meat cured with Old Hickory Smoked Salt 
is the best we ever tasted. Smoke-house cured 
meat is not to be compared with it in any way. 
From now on we'll use the old smoke-house for 
something else and have better meat, Jess trouble 
and save time and labor and run no risk of fire 





smoke-house.” — C. B. Riggs, Law- 


rence, Kansas. 


Smoked Salt does away with the work 
and worry, dirt and discomfort, 
shrinkage, and fire risk that are in- 
separable from the old-fashioned 
smoke-house. It is as good for table use 
as for curing meat. Smelbit. Taste it. 
You can tell it at once from salt that 
has been mixed with pyroligneous 
acid or. other dangerous chemicals. 


At your dealers in air-tight, trade~ 
marked, ten pound drums. Write for 
free sample and book. 


THE SMOKED SALT COMPANY, INC., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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405-425 Culvert St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me free sample of Old Hickory Smoked Salt and 
booklet No. 425-(Q of suggestions for better methods of curing and cooking. 
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of wate®—why a family would live so 
far from water, and asked my guide if 
they had to carry all their water, for 
the washing and everything, so far as 
that. He didn’t think it was so far, 
and, besides, “Ma don’t have to pack 
the wash water nohow”—ah, chivalry, 
I thought, the men folks carry it for 
her. “She just packs the clothes down 
to the spring instead.” 

Apparently they didn’t miss those 
modern conveniences, for we learned 
that the family had lived there for 
thirty-four years and, with logs and 
man power to burn, they had never 
taken the time to build an extra room 
on the house or even an outdoor toilet. 
They had raised nine children, five of 
whom were at home when we were 
there, and the whole family of seven 
people, to say nothing of the two dogs, 
all lived together in that one-room 
shack, 12x14, outside measurement. 

Yet they were not crowded, appar- 
ently, for after we had visited a while 
in the evening our hostess insisted that 
she’d be “right proud to have you-uns 
stay all night here with us.” There 
was only one reason why we would 
have liked to stay and that was just 
to see where they would put us all— 
but crawling around the room we saw 
thousands of other reasons for not 
staying. 

I had heard some cow-bells tinkling 
a half mile or so away and approached 
our friend on the matter of getting a 
quart of milk. He said that “Ma hain’t 
milked yet, but she will ef the cows 
come up before hit gets too dark.” For- 
tunately for us they did and we got 
our milk, but when I tried to pay him 
he firmly refused, saying that he had 
never sold milk from but one cow in 
his life, and he’d had bad luck with 
her and so he’d never sold any milk 
since. Two of his cows were very good 
Jerseys, and he had two especially 








| promising Jersey calves—but he would ~ 


not sell any milk. He would not spoil 
a good cow for a dime. 

Besides his four head of light mules 
and a few chickens, he had one old 
hog that would easily have weighed 400 
pounds in any condition at all. He 
kept this aged swine in a rail pen, and 
it was worth the trip to the Ozarks 
to see him feed it. Before starting 
out, he made sure that the chore had 
not already ben done by asking Bert, 
“Did you give the pig its ear this eve 
nin’?” Then he went out to a log corn 
crib, one side of which was formed of 
boards about eight feet long standing 


.on edge, one on top of the other, and 


held in place by two posts at each end. 
His chore consisted of laboriously re 
moving these boards, one at a time, 
until the wall was low enough for him 
to climb over. Then he crawled inside, 
selected one ear of corn that had not 
been husked, climhed back out and 
ceremoniously gave the hog “its ear.” 
Instead of taking out two ears and 
keeping one for morning, he carefully 
built up the side of his crib again, one 
board at a time, and had it all to take 
apart and do over again in the morn- 
ing. He worked as hard to give that 
one hog its one ear of corn as a Ne- 
braska farmer would work to feed a 
hundred head a real meal. 

“Why don’t you sell that hog, or 
butcher him?” I asked, wondering why 
he would keep a pig as old as that 
without fattening him for some profit- 
able use. 

“Wa’al now, I don’t know. He’s a 
right smart good hog, an’ ef I would 
sell hit I’d jest have to buy another 
one—so we've jest been a-keepin’ this 
one hyar.” 

(How this mountain family made its 
living and some more about the Ar- 


kansas farmers will be described in the ~ 


next installment.) 
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Now . 
Radiant- 


Heat for 
yourHome 


HERE is no sys- 

tem of home heat- 

ing so healthful, so 
comforting, so even and 
dependable as the constant- 
ly circulating, warm, moist, 
fresh air provided by a 
Bovee Furnace. It radiates 
to every room or as many 
rooms as you wish and 
keeps the whole house com- 
fortable in the coldest 


weather. Every Bover Fur- 
nace has more than 30 years of 
active furmace experience back of 
it—built into it—and the en- 
thusiastic endorsement of thou- 
sands of users throughout the 
United States, Canada and Mexi- 
co. It burns any kind of 
gob-~avaod, coal, coke, at 

a saving of 30% in fuel 
cost—and is ideal for an 
oil burner. Easy to in- 
stall in any home-——new 
or old—in church, school, 
store, hall and will last a 
lifetime. Our Big Bovee 
Book-—28 pages—tells all 
about it and is filled with 
furnace facts worth know- 
ing. It's FREE—write 
for it today—use the 
coupon—NOW. 





BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
103 West 8th St., Waterloo, Iowa. 

Please send me your Big Bovee Book 
and full 
Furnace. 


| four feet wide. 


particulars about the Bovee 
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CHOLERA 


Before it reaches your hogs! Keep 


your pens saniary with 


SAN-I-SOL 


Approved Disinfectant 


Sanisol is used wherever official dis- 
infection is required—in cattlepens, 
yards, chutes, e.c.—as a preventative 
in the control of tuberculosis, and 
hoof and mouth disease—in disinfec- 
tion as required by county agents and 
inspectors. If your dealer has none, 
write today for special prices stating 
quantity you need. 


McLaughlin Gormley King Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


HULLED Oat Meal 


Is the Best Feed 
for Growing Pigs 


tis bighly nutritious, gives 
. al nraneta | 8 
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i se. Raves power, saves 
time, Cracks or grinds any 
kind of yw grain including 
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Pulley Free 
See your dealer or write for special circular te 
Glasener Shocker Mfg. Company 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


COAL DIRECT 


High Grade ‘Vestern Kentucky 
from the mines to the consumer. High 
heat value, free-burning, fire-holding 
coal; carefully sized, cleaned and loaded, 
“We save you from $1 to $4 per ton. A 
request will bring complete information. 


LEAHY & BYERS, Brod. St., Central City, Kentucky 
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VISITS IN THE COUNTRY 


Notes ona Trip Thru Northwestern Iowa 


By JAY WHITSON 


HAD not visited Buena Vista county 

since 1920 until September 20 and 
21. The increase in use of sweet clo- 
ver struck me as the greatest change 
in farming practice. I talked to four 
farmers in different parts of the coun- 
ty about it. 

Using sweet clover began about Six 
years ago, came _ into 
about four years ago, and the acreage 


common use 


is doubling every year in their differ- | 


ent communities. This seems to be 


the common story in this county. Ev- 
ery acre of oats seeded to sweet clover 
should be the ideal and aim for those 
living on rich black land of north cen- 
tral and northwestern Iowa 
Buena Vista county. 

Near Newell, on the farm of Torp 
brothers, I saw two fields of biennial 
white sweet clover, of about 100 acres 
each. One field, seeded in 1925, had 


been pastured early this year and one | 


seeded in 1926 used at 
present. 
are planning on a three-year rotation 


of corn, oats and sweet clover. 


was being 


Popcorn growing around Odebolt 
must be on the increase. Several new 
and unusually large storage cribs are 
being erected. I did not get the exact 
dimensions, but they were a group of 
double cribs, each about 200 feet long 
and 12 or 14 feet high. Most of the 


cribs are really quadruple, each side | 


being divided in two parts, each about 
In the older storage 
cribs a wide variety of sizes and 
shapes and air space arrangements are 
found. 

Commonly the popcorn is domed a 
year or one-and-a-half years’ before 
shelling, I was told. It improves the 
popping qualities, Local people seemed 
to think that for the last few years the 
popcorn raisers had fared a little bet- 
ter than the producer of field corn for 
sale as grain. Odebolt and Arthur 
claim to be the popcorn growing cen- 
ter of the United States. <A look at 
their storage cribs convinces me that 
the statement is correct. 


Nine fine large farm houses that 
had been built within the last few 
months were noticed in traveling 
about thirty-five miles 
county. Several new barns and silos 
built this year were also seen. More 
new farm buildings than I have no- 


ticed in any other part of the state | 
I can’t help but | 
wonder why. The same low sale price | 


were in evidence. 


of farm products, the same high ex- 
penses and taxes met by other farmers 
are theirs. Of course, northwestern 
Iowa was settled and improved later 
than the rest of the state. Perhaps 
these improvements were merely de- 
layed for some cause or other since 
more prosperous days. 

I noticed another thing in the neigh- 
borhoods where these new buildings 
were being erected. 
ery case, I believe, were fields of 
sweet clover; 1925 seeding with its 
dead, brown stems, and 1926 seeding, 
green, furnishing abundant pasture or 
promising a good fall hay crop, were 
both there. Generally alfalfa was in 
evidence also. I wonder if there is 
any connection between using sweet 
clover effectively and being able to 
erect needed improvements? 

If I owned a farm in the south or 
east part of Iowa and expected to 
erect a large barn or up-to-date crib 
and granary, I would want to spend a 
few days in the northwest part of 
Iowa inspecting a number of barns 
and cribs there. The bulk of the im- 
provements on farms in this part of 
the state have been erected in the last 
fifteen or twenty years. All the good 





| buildings 


such as | 


I understand that the Torps | 


in Plymouth | 





Close by in ev- | 





and bad points of different types of 
barns and cribs are easily checked 
up. No one knows better than those 
that have built and used a barn or 
crib, its good and weak points. None 
can give one a better idea whether the 
planned building will meet one’s need 


better than a half dozen who have sim- | 


ilar ones. Northwestern Iowa offers 
for inspection a large number of farm 
of all types of construction. 

As you travel 
Lake across the rich black land of 
Buena Vista and Clay counties, one 
does not see many dairy herds. Corn, 
hogs and beef cattle are apparently 
the chief sources of income. But 
north of Spencer and_ especially 
around the lakes in Dickinson county, 
dairy herds and silos and fields of 
alfalfa are much more prominent. 

A difference in soil is possibly the 
biggest single reason for the change, 
Land near Spirit Lake and Lake Oko- 
boji shows more sand. Sandy soil 
means one more easily depleted in soil 
fertility, requires more careful han- 
dling and a larger per cent in pas- 
ture and hay. Dairying is on the in- 
crease in Dickinson county, Fred La 
Doux told me. I believe, with him, 
that the interest and growth of dairy- 
ing here is a step in 
better and more profitable type of 
farming. It fits into local soil require- 
ments. 


/ 
north from Storm 


The Adams ranch in Sac county be- 
cause of its large scale operations, 
whole sections in corn or oats, and 
such, has been much written about. I 
really doubt if it is being operated as 
efficiently as many smaller farms. At 








} can 
| Perhaps they 
‘ | without even rhubarb or strawberries 
working out a | 





least the appearance of the corn N : 


ccring the road made me wonder it, 


they were using legumes very largely 
cr efficiently. 
But they have done one thing that 


most Iowa farmers neglected in fg | 


cent years. On the roads borde 


the ranch a good many young tree, 


have been planted. Those I saw were 
generally elm. Whether it is being 
done on all the roads bordering the 
ten or eleven sections under their 
control I do not know. 

Early in operation of this ranch by 
the present ownership many cottop 
woods were planted bordering the 
fields and along the drives leading tg 
the ranch buildings. They are large 
trees now. Now the job is being con 
tinued with elms and other varieties, 


In general northwest Iowa has done 
a good and fairly complete job of pro. 
viding windbreaks and shelterbelts, J 
believe the part of lowa west of Fort 
Dodge and north of Denison and Cap. 
roll has planted out more evergreens 
than any other part of the state, Many 
fine groups have reached sheltering 
size and many more are on the way, 

But one can not but be 
by the scarcity of fruit on most of the 
farms. Winter vaftieties of} apples 
that do well in the south of Iowa are 
out of the question. There are some 
good apples that can be raised, how. 
ever. Many farmers feel that apples 
be bought cheaper than raised, 
are right. But farms 


are all too general. A farm without 
at least small fruit and some of the 
hardy plums and _ cherries does not 
quite seem a farm to me, even in 
northwestern Iowa. Around the lakes 
in Dickinson county much more fruit 


was in evidence than in the counties — 


south and west. L. K. Bennett, coun- 
ty agent, said grapes were being 
raised successfully but were being laid 
down in winter and given protection, 





Pillsburys 


Best 


Flour 


Tew many flours do you need in your 
kitchen? Just one—Pillsbury’s Best— 
for any purpose. Delicious pastry or won- 
derful bread—the soft, fine texture and 
uniform richness of Pillsbury’s Best make 
it as good.for one as it is for the other. 


Have you tried the famous Pillsbury Basic 


Recipe Method? 


Thousands of women have 


found it an easy and economical way to make 


a greater variety of delightful foods. 


Write 


for our free booklet, “100 Foods from 4 Basic 


Recipes.”’ 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U.S. A, 
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Let’s kill the 
THIEVING RATS 


CYANOGAS A-Dust kills rats 
quickly, cheaply and surely, with- 
out any fuss or bother. A small 
quantity applied to the rat-holes 
with a Cyanogas Duster gives offa 
poison gas that reaches them where 
they live. They cannot dodge it. 


Kill them with 


CYANOGAS 


“It’s the gas that kills them.” 


- as effective against ground- 
ogs, woodchucks, prairie dogs, 
ground squirrels and moles. 

Ask your dealer for Cyanogas 
A-Dust, or send us $2.00 for trial 
outfit of 1-lb. can and special duster 
with hose for killing rats. Sent ex- 
press collect. 

Write for Leaflet 11 
AMERICAN CYANAMID 
SALES COMPANY, INC. 

511 Fifth Ave. New York,N.Y. 
























RELIABLE VACCINES 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form—Single Doses 
Vialsof10doses - - 10¢ PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


Vials of 10and 50doses - 13c PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10, 20 and 50 doses, 15¢ PER DOSE 








PURCHASE OUR BLACKLEG VACCINES FROM 
YOUR VETERINARIAN OR DRUGGIST 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 






























Amazing Results! 


famous Superior Six. 


SUPERIO 


cabinet with bakelite pane!; smoot 
tit speak foritself. Sold ona Money- 
big saving, 


big special offer. Send today. 
23 REN GRID OPENED HEN GG Ae 


SUPERIOR RADIO MFG. CO., (Dept. 220 
1422 Lydia St., Kansas C 
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Now — a better Radio 
at a big saving — the Onlys 50 
A powerful 6-tube circuit —radio’s latest de- 


velopment! A marvel for distance, tone se- 
lectivity. Bringsin distant stations clear and 


loudon speaker. Easiertooperate, Beautiful 
to hear; magnificent to see. Rich walnut finished 


ing 

Test It? Try it 16 days in your home. 
Guarantee, Direct from Factory-to-You at a 
Clip the Coupon for full details and 


ity, Mo. 
Please send me full details of your 1 trialoffer 
and factory prices on the Feucrior Buper six. 4 


STE Ds oteciccuses tedira iauadaadeaibaran % 


ly $1,000,000,000. 





Service Bureau 








The Service Bureau {s conducted for the holders of. 


Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subseriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more. All inquirtes to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 


What Did You Pay for Romance? 


Every week, the Service Bureau is 
called upon to look up for a member 
the value of a few shares of oil stock. 


In most cases the stocks paid a divi- 
dend or so and then the promoters 
failed to correspond with the stock- 
holder further. After a year or two 
the owner of the stock begins to won- 
der, and asks us to find out if the 
company is still in business. Gener- 
ally we find out they have gone out of 
business or that the company was dis- 
solved and no trace left of their or- 
ganization. The money which was 
put into the stock on the paper repre- 
sentation of a “sure thing” is gone 
and the stock is merely a worthless 
piece of paper. 

There is an undeniable allurement 
in’ the business of producing oil, even 
as there is allurement in the false 
impressions created by wily oil pro- 
moters. The business has an uncer- 
tainty which satisfies the most adven- 
turous. Even the figures of this busi- 
ness are surprising. In 1924, this 
country was producing more than two 
million barrels of oil every day, worth 
$225,000,000 at the wells before any- 
thing was done to prepare it for use. 
In that year the total of crude oil pro- 
duced in the United States was worth, 
at the average price for the year, near- 
There is some foun- 
dation in these figures for the common 
belief that money can be made in the 
oil business, but there is not suffi- 
cient foundation for the romantic tales 
that fall so glibly from the tongues of 
security charlatans, Oil has returned 
profits—in some instances great prof- 
its. But the oil business has never 
paid the enormous returns that are 
hinted at in the alluring phrases of 
shady promoters and “blue-sky” pro- 
moters. It is not the swift vehicle to 
fortune that countless men and women 
are led to believe or imagine it to be. 
The oil business of romance has re- 
turned billions. But the oil business 
of fact has fallen over $4,500,000,000 
short of returning the money invested. 
The oil business of fact and the oil 
business of fiction are as distinct as a 
cotton gin and a music store. But in 
the minds of many the romance is mis- 
taken for fact; and the romance has 
taken uncounted millions from the 
pocketbooks of would-be investors. 

The same kind of romantic fiction 
cloaks the automobile, radio, moving 
picture and hundreds of other enter- 
prises. When the rosy details of Henry 
Ford’s success are enumerated by the 
glib faker, there is no mention made 
of the fact that in the last quarter of 
a century more than 250 honest auto- 








mobile manufacturing companies have | 


failed, and consequently lost money for 
thousands of investors. A lot of people 
made money and are going to make 
money in the radio business. In 1924, 
however, out of the 130-some compa- 
nies engaged in making radio sets, six 
did half of the year’s businéss. That 
means that some did poorly and others 
failed. It is probably asking too much 
of human nature to ask people to turn 
from the romantic fictions that are 
spun around fake radio stocks to sep- 
arate them from their money, and con- 
sider these cold, prosaic facts. Fail- 
ures, risks and small profits have no 
glamor for the person who expects to 
get rich over night. Hence, fakers who 
peddle worthless oil, automobile and 
radio stocks deal in generalities, and 


weave fancy tales around the few in- 


stances of profit which they relate. 
What does business actually earn? 
Here are several annual reports picked 
at random. The first is of a large cor- 
poration engaged in the retail drug 
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Perfect 
~ Comfort 


Remember the winters of your childhood? How you shiv- 
eringly dressed in cold discomfort? How rooms were 
shut off all winter because of the inadequate heating methods? 
Think of the comfort and health-protection you can now give your 
children—and can enjoy yourself—by installing IDEAL-AMERI- 
CAN Radiator Heating in place of old-time inefficient, heaters. 


ERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS 


You can have all this comfort, health- 
protection, heating economy now. The 
present lowcost and TEN-MONTHS- 
TO-PAY put this ideal heat within the 
reach of everybody. 


To conserve your family energy and 
strength, equip your home with an 





BOILERS 


IDEAL-AMERICAN Heating Outfit. 
Cellar not required. Automatic fire 
control maintains just the tempera- 
ture you want. Burn oil, wood, coke 
or ANY coal. Phone nearest heating 
and plumbing merchant today. Write 
now Dept. T . for illustrated free book. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


812-822 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Sales Offices in all large cities in U.S. A., Canada and Europe 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators and Ideal ARCO Hot Water Supply Tanks 


business. Last year it earned a little 
over $6,200,000 net, equivalent to 
$12.27 on its common stock. The sec- 
ond, a company engaged in the man- 
ufacture of very unromantic yeast 
cakes, earned $3.07 for every share of 
its common stock. A typewriter com- 
pany reports an income of $2,700,754, 
or $6.13 a share on its common stock. 
One of the country’s foremost automo- 
bile manufacturing companies shows 
net earnings equivalent to slightly 
more than $6 on its common stock. 

Certainly, these can not be consid- 
ered enormous profits. In terms of 
dividends they may not even be satis- 
factory profits, since corporations are 
not required to pay out their total net 
earnings in dividends. But these are, 
for the most part, very unromantic 
enterprises! The motion picture busi- 
ness is supposed to hold out the key 
to enormous wealth and quick for- 
tunes. Yet the net income of one of 
the largest film companies equaled 
only a few cents more than $6 on its 
common stock. 

You might go down the whole list of 
honest businesses in this country and 
never find the great profits that busi- 
ness earns in the imagination and ro- 
mantic dreams of security fakers. The 
average dividends of honest, substan- 
tial corporations are around 6 per cent. 
Sometimes they are more; usually they 
aggregate less. If these honest, estab- 
lished businesses can not earn 50, 75 
or 100 per cent with a product that is 
in constant demand, how can the new 
and untried promotions that are ped- 
died by shady strangers be expected to 
command such returns? 
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Save 
time 


with the 


APPLETON 


CORN HUSKER 
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No worry. No breakdowns Simplicity 
and strength of construction, non-clog- 
ging feed and husking rolle, and easy 
efficient control insure uninterrupted 


service. 
Guaranteed 


Bigger profits for farmers and custom 
operators follow the Appleton guarantee 
of more and better work. Less time, 
less labor and better results. That's 
why Appleton Huskers with thelr up- 
to-the-minute improvements pay for 
themselves so quickly. 


Increases Crop Value 37% 
Convert waste Stover (37% ofcorn crop) 
into extra feed and fertilizer profit with 
the Appleton. The first successful ma- 
chine husker on the market. A size for 

, every farm. Write for booklet M. 





Please refer to thispaper when writing. 
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Lakeview Poultry Farms at 
Clinton, Ohio, is operated for 
‘profit. It has an unusual rec- 
ord of success over a period 
of years. Production, income 
and expenses have been care- 
fully checked and new feed- 
ing methods adopted only 
when they showed profitable 
returns. 


The letter above shows 
what has been accomplished, 
but results like these are the 
common experience of poul- 
trymen, large and small, who 
follow Globe methods and 
feed Globe Feeds. 


If you are interested in in- 
creasing your poultry profits 
this winter write for free 
copy of pamphlet “More High- 
Priced Eggs This Winter.” 

Globe Poultry, Hog and 


Cow Feeds are made to give 
you maximum results. 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON Co. 
Box 212 W Box 788 W 
Minneapolis Chicago 


Look for the dealer who 
displays the Globe Sign 








We Sell 





GLOBE FEEDS 


for Poultry, 
Cows and Hogs 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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,, Wonder Ointment From 
Sheep's Wool Works Magic 
A wonderful healing ointment extracted from the 
wool of sheep is the discovery of Mr. C. G. Phillips, 
ff Ohio. An amazing remedy for Burns, Scaide, 
ts, Sores, or any flesh wounds on man or beast. 
en stubborn cases of Eczema, Rash or Chillblains 
gield toits soothing relief. 
Co: RA WOOL PAT ie the seme of this wender, sive 
e 
ite to send a liberal FREE AL poceae to nm 
Whe today for your F' sample and booklet of uses, 
“CORONA MFG. CO., 271 Corens Btdg., Kenton, Ohio 

















COMPOUND 


eep y orses working with 


“SPOHN’S.” Standard rem- 
edy for 32 years for Distemper 


Strungles, Influenza, Coughs an 
Colds. Give to sick and those ex- 
d. Give “SPOHN’S” Dis- 
not, 
cents, large 

ooklet on diseases 


SPOKN MEDICAL CO.Dept.g GOSHEN, IND. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 












Alfalfa Meal in Poultry Mash 


Green feed or a successful substi- 
tute is not available during the winter 
months to a majority of farm flocks 
of chickens in Iowa. Sprouted oats, 
which is highly recommended and 
very valuable, requires considerable 
attention and is not always practical 
to furnish. Shatterings and the leaves 
from alfalfa hay have been found to 
be a very good substitute on farms 
where alfalfa is produced. However, 


| it is not available on a large number 


of farms. 

A high school agricultural teacher in 
central Iowa reports that one of his 
pupils tried alfalfa meal in a poultry 
dry mash three years ago. It proved 
very satisfactory. He used it instead 
of bran, making the mash of 30 per 
cent each of ground corn and oats and 
20 per cent each of brown shorts and 
alfalfa meal. One pound of salt and 
three pounds of bone meal and three 
pounds of high grade limestone were 
added to each 100 pounds. 

The egg yields were the best re- 
ported by his pupils thruout the win- 
ter and this teacher recommended it 
to several others. All liked it better 
than bran as none of the mash was 
wasted, a matter very common when 
the mash contains bran. Egg yields 
were good and a larger amount of 
mash eaten than before the alfalfa 
meal was added. 

Several other users over the state 
report very good results with alfalfa 
meal in the laying mash. A Montgom- 
ery county farmer mixes equal parts 
by weight of corn, oats, barley and 
high quality alfalfa and has it ground 
in a hammer-type mill. When 20 per 
cent, of tankage and the proper min- 
erals are added this mash can not be 
equaled, he believes, and he has tried 
several different combinations.—J. W. 





Sunlight and Cod-Liver Oil for 
the Hens 


“Let the sunlight in’ has been found 
to be important for the winter quar- 
ters for the hens as well as for the 
growing chick. Just how important 
for both has been rather thoroly test- 
ed at the Wisconsin and Ohio expert 
ment stations. 

And letting the sunlight in is more 
than merely letting the light in. Lots 
of glass and muslin on the south will 
let in light—a sort of denatured sun- 
light. But ordinary glass does not let 
in the ultra-violet rays and these are 
not only necessary for growing chicks 
but also necessary to keep up the high 
standard of health and vitality that is 
required for profitable winter egg pro- 
duction. This direct sunshine striking 
the laying hens during the winter 
months increases egg production, im- 
proves the hatchability of the eggs 
from the breeding stock, prevents leg 
paralysis and improves the texture of 
the eggshell. Vitamin D is what the 
scientists call the something that does 
these things and that is supplied by 
direct sunshine and by certain foods. 

Keeping the hens in the house or 
house plus scratching shed or pen is a 
highly desirable practice from Novem- 
ber till March or April with the aver- 
age farm flock. Unfortunately many 
of the best and largest houses in Iowa 
make no provision for letting in the 
direct sunlight. The windows are 
hinged at the bottom so that even 
when open the direct sunlight can not 
reach the hens. Often when properly 
hinged they are so high as to throw 
the sunlight on top of the roosts and 
dropping board. The muslin is gen- 
erally attached so its removal conven- 
iently and easily to let in the sun’s di- 
rect rays is impossible. A scratching 
pen open to the south is a desirable 
addition to many poultry houses, not 





only because of providing direct sup. 
light but because of the added floor 
space, 

Glass substitutes that. let the violet 
rays in can be used in’ place of ordi. 
nary glass to good advantage. Thege 
are comparatively cheap and some arg 
of fairly long life. 

But after we have done our best to 
let the sunlight in, it is often not 
enough, Winter sunshine is insuffi. 
cient at best. Days are short and even 
with every effort to give the flock the 
needed sunshine the amount is not 
enough. Much cloudy weather which 
is all too common during the winter 
months cheats our best efforts. What 
are the substitutes that can replace 
the needed amounts of direct sup 
shine? The known ones are cod-liver 
oil, egg-yolks and the mercury vapor 
lamp. At present cod-liver oil is the 
most practical and popular substitute, 
The Wisconsin station recommends 
the addition of a small amount of cod 
liver oil to the ration, beginning ag 
soon as the flock is confined in the 
fall. Given all the direct sunlight pos 
sible plus a small amount of cod-liver 
oil and egg production should be main- 
tained at a high standard all winter 
with proper housing and feeding. A 
large amount of cloudy weather and 
the egg production of the best cared 
for flocks generally drop. The add 
tion of cod-liver oil should reduce this 
drop, if not eliminate it. 

The cod-liver oil need not be fed 
continuously but should be added to 
the ration for a few feeds every week 
or two. The addition of a quart of 
cod-liver oil to forty or fifty pounds 
of the regular mash gives a very sat- 
isfactory ration. 

If the flock is to produce eggs_for 
hatching the addition of cod-liver oil to 
the ration increases the number and 
strength of chicks hatched. A certain 
hatchery in western Iowa last winter 
furnished the cod-liver oil for use in 
the flocks furnishing eggs. The oper: 
ator of the hatchery reports the in 
creased hatching percentage over the 
year previous more than paid for the 
cod-liver oil. In addition the chickens 
appeared stronger and there were 
fewer weak ones. 



































Contagious Canker Among Hens 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We have had an ailment among the 
hens that is new to us and would be 
serious if it is very contagious. The 
roof or other surface of the mouth 
coats over, getting thicker until the 
bird dies. There is a bad odor and 
the color is a light yellow. Kindly 
identify and state if serious and ff 
contagious. Hgve had only two cases 
at ten-day intervals. The bird seems 
to be well otherwise.” 

The condition described is canker 
and is contagious, not so much so at 
this season as when birds are con 
fined to houses. Remove ali affected 
birds as soon as noted. If the disease 
is just beginning, they may be treated 
by scraping the canker membrane 
loose, and painting the,raw surface 
with tincture of iodine, using a featlh- 
er. If the condition is advanced, kill 
and burn the affected birds. 


A Floor for the Hen House 


A cheap but ideal floor can be put 
in a chicken house by filling in about 
eight inches of cinders, gravel, 
crushed rock and covering it with 
about two inches of rich cement. The 
porous material under the cement will 
break up the soil capillarity and tend 
to keep the floor dry. The filling 
should be tamped until it forms a solid 
base for the concrete. 

Hollow tile forms a more satisfa® ~ 
tory base for the concrete and only 
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found the one 
tobacco for me! 


TO MEN trudging along the trail in 
search of pipe-peace, Prince Albert 
looms up like a friendly light in the 
wilderness. It says, in language all can 
understand, that pipe-troubles are now 
over . . . and over to stay. Good old 
Prince Albert! Real tobacco for real 
men, you bet! 


Real tobacco—that’s the answer in a 
pipe-bowl. Prince Albert is cool as the 
morning plunge. Cool and sweet and 
fragrant, with a body that lets you know 
you’re smoking, but a mildness that pulls 
down the bars and tells you to go to it! 
And go to it you will, from morning till 
midnight. 


If you’ve been limping along on three 
cylinders with a tobacco that can’t make 
the grade, switch to Prince Albert. Slip 
into top speed and open the throttle wide. 
P. A. can’t bite your tongue or parch 
your throat, because the Prince Albert 
process clamped the lid down tight on 
bite and parch. 


Just around the corner is a friendly 
shop where they hand out smoke- 
sunshine in tidy red tins marked ‘*Prince 
Albert.” Turn your tiller in that direc- 
tion. Get yourself a tin of this real 
tobacco that has brought so much down- 
right pleasure to millions of men all over 


the world. Today! 


~ PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
mpany, Winston-Salem, N.C. 












P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors,and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
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Touring or 
Roadster . 
Coach or 

Coupe . . 
Four- Door 
Sedan’. . 


on RO) 
$645 
8735 
Landau $765 


Yy-Ton Truck $375 


(Chassis Only) 


1-Ton Truck $495 


CO rriem esting) 
All prices f.o. b. Flint, Michigan 


























for Economical Transportation 





Multiple-cylinder Performance 
with Chevrolet Economy 


Never before has any auto- 
mobile enjoyed such spectacu- 
larly increased popularity! 
Never before has anylow-priced 
car offered such smooth per- 
formance at every speed—such 
amazingly swift acceleration— 
such abundant power under 
such easy control! 


Because itcompletelyanswers 
theconstantly increasing public 
demand for smooth operation 
and smart appearance com- 
bined with rugged construction, 
dependability, long life and 
strictest economy, today’s Chev- 
rolet represents one of the 
greatest engineering and manu- 


facturing achievements in 26 
years of automobile history! 

Because it combines light- 
ness of weight with remark- 
able strength and power it is 
unusually well fitted for farm 
service. Mud, sand, the rough- 
est of country roads, have no 
terrors for the driver of today’s 
Chevrolet. 

A single ride—and you will 
learn that no other car in the 
world offers at an equal price— 
an equallyimpressive combina- 
tion of quality construction, 
modern design, modern 
appearance and modern 
performance! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots are made either 
red or black—with sturdy gray soles—knee 
to hip lengths. 


It's a Brute 


for We a 





—this ‘US? Blue Ribbon Boot 


LIP on a pair—get them into 

action—see the stuff that’s in 
them—and you'll understand why we 
say this “U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon boot is 
a brute for wear! 

Look at that thick, over-sized sole 
—made from a single piece of the 
toughest rubber. 

Rubber so live and elastic tt will 
stretch five times 
its length! That’s 
what you get in the 
uppers. It resists 







Five times its length it streiches! 
That’s what a strip of rubber cut from 
any “U. §.” Blue Ribbon boot or 
overshoe will do. This rubber resists 
cracking and breaking—stays flexible 
and wat ‘rproof. 


























SiUE RIBBON 


Boots 
Walrus 


Arctics 
Rubbers 


cracking and breaking—stays pliable 
and waterproof. 

These boots have rugged strength 
—and lots of it. From 4 to 11 sepa- 
rate layers of rubber and fabric go 
into every pair! 

When you get “U. S.” Blue Rib- 
bon boots or overshoes you'll find 
they’ve got long wear built all 
through them! And they are as flex- 
ible and as comfortable as you could 


3 The “U.S.” Blue Ribbon 
wish. Walrus—an all rubber 
arctic that slips right on 


The “U. S.” Blue Ribbon line is over your shoes. Its smooth 

2 : surface washes clean like a 

the result of 75 years’ experience in boot. Red with gray sole, 

: c ‘rf all red, or blackh—4 or 6 
making waterproof footwear. Every pl os 


pair is built by master workmen 
—and shows 11! 







Buy a pair. Jt will pay you. 


United States Rubber Company 





Trade Mark 
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Above: Armstrong’s Linoleum 


Rug, No. 887 


Below: Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Rug, No. 825 
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On the floor: Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug, No. 926 


“What comfort I have had from this rug!” 


“Always so clean, bright, and new-looking, 
and no trouble at all to keep it that way. Just 
a quick wiping, that’s all. It’s real linoleum.” 


ERHAPS all your dining-room needs 

to give it new life and color is a pretty 
pattern in an Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug. 
There is nothing so suitable for a dining- 
room floor. So easy to clean—just a few 
moments’ wiping and its lovely freshness 
is restored. Choose one of the richly-col- 
ored Armstrong patterns—the change toa 
bright, cheerful room will please you. 


You will never regret buying a genuine 
linoleum rug made by Armstrong. It is a 
better rug—genuine cork linoleum clear 
through to its strong burlap back, softer, 
more resilient, and quiet underfoot. It is 
easy to roll and move one of these Arm- 
strong Rugs. That’s because linoleum is 
flexible and pliable. Yet it wears and 


wears. Its cost is surprisingly low—only a 
trifle more than a rug that may not last 
you half so long. 


If your room is larger than usual, there 
is an Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug to fit it. 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs come in the 
extra-large room sizes, 12 ft. x 12 ft., and 
12 ft. x 15 ft., as well as the usual smaller 
sizes for the average-size rooms. 


“RUGS OF PRACTICAL BEAUTY”—This 
little booklet shows you all the beautiful 
Armstrong patterns in full color—rugs for 
living-room, bedroom, dining-room, and 
kitchen. Instructions for proper care. 
Send for it today. It is free. Address 
Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum 
Division, 1010 Jackson St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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Winter wash days need no 
longer bring the hardship, 


exposure and excessive 
amount of work that many 
farm women have known 
them to be. Your ‘Farm 
Service’ Hardware Man has 
found many things that take 
away the old drudgery. With 
power washing machines, dry- 
ers, water heaters and newly 
designed and better qualities 
of metalware, convenient iron- 
ing boards and other such 
equipment, the long hard 
day’s job can be turned into 
a few hours of easy work. 
To bring this new standard 
of comfort and convenience 
into your home does not re- 
quire a large expenditure, for 
these things are now made 
in such great quantities that 
the price comes well within 
the reach of all. 


Your “Farm Service’? Hard- 
ware Man can tell you all 
about different kinds of mod- 
em equipment for laundry 
work and how to select the 
most practical things for your 
own use. He is always glad 
to render this service, in fact 
it is a pleasure for him to do 
so, because the “Farm Serv- 
ice” Hardware Stores are all 
working toward the one big 
idea—that of making farm 
work, both in the house and 
out, easier, happier and more 
profitable. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service”’ 
Hardware Men. 



































one-half an inch of cement is needed 
to cover it. Tile is more expensive 
than the other filler, however, and 
sometimes much harder to get. It 
should be laid in a layer of sand so the 
surface of the tile can be made as 
smooth as possible before the cement 
covering is put on. 

A slope of four inches in twenty 
feet from -the back to the front of 
the house will tend to keep the litter 
evenly distributed over the floor. This 
slope will practically eliminate the 
disagreeable task of scratching the 
litter out from under the dropping 
boards of the ordinary house. There 
is no better time of the year to put 
a fldor in the chicken house than just 
before the pullets are put into their 
winter quarters. 


All Mash Rations of Laying 
Hens 

Have poultry keepers been feeding 
scratch grain because the practice has 
merit or because it is 
Hundreds of farm poultry keepers 
have found the all-mash method of 
feeding chicks the best. Less skill, 
labor and .change in rations is re- 
quired. 

Is the all-mash method a good way 
to handle the laying flock? ‘She Ohio 
station at Wooster has been compar- 
ing all-mash and mash and grain ra- 
tions. The all-mash ration has proved 
practical and satisfactory. 

For the farm poultry keeper the all- 
mash system of feeding the hens of- 
fers real advantages: It is more san- 
itary; the hens are not required to 
eat part of their food from litter which 
is always more or less filthy. It de- 
mands less skill in feeding—all that is 
necessary is to keep the proper dry 
mash in suitable feeders at all times. 
Less labor is required. The method 
makes easy the feeding of a definite 
ration; no guesswork as to proportion 
of scratch feed to be fed. 

The first comparison was from Oct. 
30, 1924, to Sept. 30, 1925. The lots 
receiving grain and mash received 50 
per cent of each. The grain ration 
consisted of cracked corn 2 parts, 
wheat 2, oats 1. Their mash consisted 
of equal parts by weight of ground 
corn, ground oats, bran, middlings and 
meat scraps. 

The all-mash ration consisted of the 
same items as the combined grain and 
mash, all ground, giving corn 3 parts, 
wheat 2, oats 2, bran 1, middlings 1 
and meat scraps 1. ~ 


_0cT. ss 1934, TO SEPT. 30, 1925 _ 


customary ? 





[ 3 |S 
| Bni52 
Method of | Pie Ss 
feeding AatiA° 
| 2 = 2 | 
to O |} oot 
[ Belge 
Grain and mash. 50 pullets | 39 | 153 
Pel TRAST Sisccseess save | 50 pullets | 36 | 150 
AD TIGEDY.. ia ccsececsves | 50 pullets | 36 | 159 
Grain and mash..| 104hens | 17 | 122 
All mash...........0+ | 104hens | 17 | 119 
The egg yields were so near the 


same that the all-mash method of 
feeding appeared to be practical. 

The second year’s work in compar- 
ison is not yet complete but the re 
sults up till June 1 have been slightly 
in favor of the all-mash method of 
feeding. The mash this year had min- 
erals added as the station work at 
Wooster has proved that a shortage of 
minerals in the laying flock increases 
the death rate. 
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Method of [3] & [eS|n8 
feeding Sa) 3 iw 
Sis legge 

Z| A lit = 

Grain and mash.|110| Nov.1]| 34 99 
All mash, No. 1.) 110] Nov.1}| 40 | 102 
All mash, No. 2./115/ Oct. 1| 39 90 
All mash, No. 2.) 100| Oct. 1} 41 | 100 











Lot I received grain and mash 





--a MILLION yards of 





akes Hens Lay rsaaflwunnee 
were te eas + AT to get as many eggs in winter as in 
summer. A FL O-GLASS scratch shed easily and 
cheaply bullt on to your poultry house, concentrates 
Ultra-Violet Rays on hens and makes them lay tothe 
limit. We receive bundreds of letters like these. “I 
bought 40 yards last November, and am wel] pleased 
with it. Happier hens never went thru a winter. I 
went out there the coldest days and watched the hens 
scratch and heard them cackle, and I sure got the 
eggs.” —Mrs. J. Morgan of Kansas. Brother's eggs 
umped from & to 116 in a week with front of poultry- 

couse ss closed with FLEX-O-GLAS8S.” Mrs. G. Sip- 
ple of Pa. 

As If It Were A Day In Jun 

Even on a Zero day hens don't huddle oe FLEX- 
O.GLASS. They absorb the sun's Ultra-Violet Rays, 
work vigorously and shell out the high-priced winter 
eggs. Here’s more proof—unasked for:“In this coun- 
try 1t gets so cold that the chickens hug together in 
a corner like balle of feathers. Since I put FLEX.O- 
GLASS on my poultrybouse front my chickens are 
running helter-skelter, scratching here and scratch- 
ing there, singing their own song of praise all day 
long. They feel av comfortable that at times they 
stand with their wings raised out from their bodies 
ae if it were a day in June, You do not claim too 
much for {t's value to poultry keepers. Wishing you 
every success for your FLEX-O-GLASS that beings 
joy to the egg manufacturers (the hens).”—J. W. 
Soutare, Ont. Canada. 

_Fine For Eine For Enciosing Porc 


SS ert Just Porcher nx-0- 


GLASS over screen. 
it HM ‘t 
Ms 






Change snowtrap into 
& warm, suniit, health- 
room where you can 
work orrest. Ideal for 
children because Ultra- 
Violet rays develop 
vitamin to prevent 
L seu Saves fuel, kills 
Mrs. G. Marwin of Mo, 
writes: “I have FLEX-O- “GLASS, on my porch, and 
am delighted with its appearance." 
er Than Glass For Hotbeds 
FLEXO- <O-GLASS" is in- 
stalled much easier than 
glass, holds heat better and 
costs far lees. Grows plants — 
er and stronger. We receive m 
letters like this: “I use FLEX: O-GLASS on hotheds 
and it is better than giasa. The plants do better un- 
der FLEX-O-GLA8S.”" Chas. Norelius of W. Va. 
Mr. Krimmitz of Wis. writes us: “I recommend 
it to othera doing trucking. You sure bave « winner. 
Rn LASS was invented by Mr. Warp in 
24 (after much research and experimenting), to 
admit that Ultra-Violet raya of the sun, as window 
glass stops these rays. Deprived ot these rays ani- 
mals and plants cannot live. FLEX-O-GLASS fe an 
extremely strong, pr d cloth base 
material, saturated with a weatherproofing prepart- 
ation. The resulting transparent sheet admits actual 
sunlight (glase doesn'’t)) Just cut with shears and 
tack on. Beware of inferior imitations. FLEX-O- 
GLASS, the origina] material df admitting Ultra- 
Violet rays is Dn en in U. 8. Pat. Office and 
recom of Users all over the 
pam as oe big Chemists and State Experiment 
Stations.—Your Poa. co. 
FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. 
1451 N. SICERO™ ave.” 
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rickets, colds and fallin 
drafts, Looks good, lies 








DEPT. 292 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





FLEX. “0-GLASS 


NOW IN USE! 


4,600,000 zerdo of perfect Satisfaction, because:— Admits 
Ab Snes ah Coot of Gass and Better — 
ma -proof and —_r weet Uae ee 
ears pot ey 

Lay A, — 


Tested and Proved Stro 
FLE stand Dose is not 
only the most efficient 
Ultra-Violet Ray Filter, 
but tt is also the s 
est, moet durable mater- 
fal of its kind. Users 
i} marvel at its freshness 
of appearance after a 
qoor 1} Yet FLEX- 
O-GLASS costs you no 
. —— more - less durable 
imitations, Read what this user says; 

“We used ¥LEX-O-GLA8S on our brooderhouses 
this spring and were very well pleased. We placed it 
by the side of one window that was covered with (a 
glass substitute). The difference in the color of the 
light was quickly noticeable But one very convincing 
argument was that the chicas plied up in frontof the 
FLEX-0 GLASS window, leaving the space in front 
of the other entirely empty. The FLEX-O-GLASS 
looks as well at the end of the season as it did at the 
first, while the other material is decidedly worn. I 
thought perhaps these observations of ours might be 
of interest to you.""—Mra. Raymond H., Indianapolis, 
USED FOK YEARS—"lam using the 16 . of 
FLEX-0-GLASS which I got a couple of years age. 
I sure like it."—Gus. Kutzke of Wise 

The FLEX-O GLASS Co. have hundreds of unsolic- 
ited testimonials like these that you may read if you 
come to the office. This Chemist writes: “FLEX-O- 
GLASS makes hens lay because thefUltra-Violet Rays 
which penetrate it makes hens healthful, chemically 
active, and increases oxygenativg power of ~ eee 
Dr, M. H. Morse, Consulting Chemist of Con: 

X-O-GLASS works wonders for ttle pigs.” 
—Mrea. A. P. Nave of Ohio. 
PRICES—All repens Prepaid. Per yd. 


3542 inches wide—1 - 50c; & yds. at 40c 
00) ; ; 10 yee. at abe” ($3. 50); 25 yds. at 
o ae. CO}; 100 yds. or more at 30c per yd, 


SPECIAL 1 15 DAY-TR FFER!I 

THE FLEX-0-GLASS MFG. CO. will send you 16 
sq yards of FLEX -O-GLAS8S In a roll 35¢ inches wide 
and 45 feet long, postage prepaid, for $5.00. This trial 
roll will cover a scratch shed 9x15 ft. (size for 100 
hens) or used for enclosing screened porches, 
stormdoors, hotbeds,-coldframes, breed. 
2% poultry or hoghouse windows, etc., 

r 15 dayr. If then not satisfied it gives more warm 
healthfar lich: than glass, or {f it isn’t stronger, bet- 
ter and more durable than other matertals, fant send 
it back and your money will be refunded. take 
no risk. (rder direct from factory today and save 
money. Use 15 Day guarantee coupon below. Send 
$9.60 for 30 yds, If you wish larger trial roll, ‘Orders 
filled day received, Prepare now for sero weather. 
FREE catalog on request—contains valuable poultry 
information. 
«= MAIL THIS GUARANTEE COUPON TODAY: a= 
PLEX-0-GLASS MFG, CO., Dept. 292 


I; ~ 1451 ee Ave., pape m. 

F wey. ene Fs ae'sb's gin er wh ich pondme eee ous cae | 

1k underate Sih ge if! not Srna iad 4 fter Sie <2 
16, jays | may return it | refund my money wi 7h 
out question. 
WING Eo oie ca: ce caeeedbagben*teenteee 4. | 
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L. L.’s SWINE LIQUID, An Alkaline Solution 


A wonderful medicine for the treatment of Necrotic Enteritis, Fiu and general run down condition. 
A great tonic easily fed in soaked oats, water or slop. Thousands of satisfied users. 


Bold on it’s own merit with a Money Back Guarantee. 
Price $5 per gallon at your dealers or write direct to the manufacturers 


THE SWINE LIQUID COMPANY, 





ALTA, IOWA 








(equal parts). Scratch grain, corn 3 
parts, wheat 1. Mash, ground corn 55, 
ground wheat 15, meat scraps 10, dried 
buttermilk 10, bone meal 8, salt 2. 

All mash, No. 1: round corn 65, 
ground wheat 20, meat scraps 5, dried 
buttermilk 5, bone meal 4, salt 1. 

All mash, No. 2: Ground corn 65, 
ground wheat 20, meat scraps 10, bone 
meal 4, salt 1. 

The mashes recommended for feed- 
ing in connection with scratch grain 
are not adapted for all mash feeding 
since they contain about 20 per cent of 
meat seraps or its equivalent. 

A suggested all mash ration is: 
Ground yellow corn 35, ground oats 20, 
wheat bran 15, middlings 15, meat 
scraps 10, bone meal 4, salt-1. If 
skim-milk or buttermilk is added a re- 
duction of one-half the bone meal and 
salt is suggested. 





Feather Eating in Flock 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Could you please tell me what to 
do for hens that get bare necks? Some 
are bare down on their crop. Never 
saw them picking feathers but whole 
flock seems to be affected.” 


There must be one or more feather 
pickers in our correspondent’s flock. 
Usually the guilty ones are hens and 
the only way to stop the trouble is to 
observe the flock until the feather 
eater is found. She,can then be re- 
moved from the flock, preferably for 
Sunday dinner. 





No matter how old the case,orhow 6” 
lame the horse, it will pay you to try 
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Garden Club Contest Winners 













EVERAL weeks ago we announced the last hoary head of goldenrod in “Pinks form a border around the “One picture shows a pergola egy! 
a garden contest, asking people to midwintey, there is something loveiy garden. 
pinks and the foliage stays green all 
in their gardens and tell a little bit The littie print which I am sending winter. 
about their plantings. Many interest- shows the corner where the spirea and out under them this fall and let them 
ing pictures have come to the garden snowball are blooming, the gate lead- come up thru. 
editor, some of them wonderfully good ing to the chicken yard, and a row of have 
pictures showing the flower details wild white violets (self-grown) which keep each 


send in pictures of the prettiest spots and interesting. 


They are the Scotch or grass’ ered by the faithful woodbine, formiy 
an ideal covering for an old well jug 
I am going to put tulip bulbs outside the porch. Over the kitchey 
window grows a grapevine furnishing) 
{1 am an iris fan and both fruit and shade, the window hy 

choice varieties. I ing on the east. To the left is a per. 
permanent ennial border edging the driveway ang 


and some others not clear enough to make that one of the very “prettiest metal tag so I will not get the names _ furnishing continual bloom during 








reprint. The garden stories and de- spots” in my garden in spring. mixed, 
‘ft raised nearly all of my flowers “Another picture shows a bit of th 


scriptions with the pictures were as Reet 


entire season. 


interesting as could be, so good in fact Mrs. Florence Frescoln, winner of from seed, so it hasn’t been very ex- perennial border running along the 








that we have decided to continue this the second prize, writes: pensive. 
as a feature of the Garden Club for “My garden faces east and is just peonies. 
awhile. Keep taking pictures of your off the sitting room windows where I here 
gardens—of course winter isn’t a good get the most good of it. It is a for- when it multiplies. 
time for this sort of thing, but there mal garden, for I find I can get more wards an economical garden. 


I had only to buy iris and driveway. In it are tulips, iris, peo- 
We have a local garden club _ nies, hollyhocks, anchusa alkanet, gaj). 
buy iris and exchange lardia, phlox and a few annuals guch 
So that helps to- as marigolds, asters, zinnias, gladioli, 


snapdragons and finally the lovely falj 


are still the glories of chrysanthe- flowers in a small space in that type “T raise columbine, pinks, pyrethum, chrysanthémums furnish an abundangg 
mums and shrubs covered with red of garden. It has for its background a Shasta daisies and delphiniums from of bloom, ending the season. 







and whife berries—and for every pic- Tow of rose bushes and the orchard my 


ture or set of pictures of a pretty spot beyond that on two sides. brick walk, 


Last year I added a “Still another portion of the perep 
down myself. nial border is shown with lovely ng 


in the garden which we can use, we “I planted it eight years ago when It is fine for keeping down the weeds, tive trees forming a background, with 






will pay $1. 


our house on the right. 





And now for the announcement of 
the contest winners: Mrs. Bess Israel, 
Stockport, Iowa, first prize; Mrs. 
Florence Frescoln, Batavia, Iowa, sec- 
ond prize; Mrs. W. N. Crawford, Min- 
burn, Iowa, third prize. Honorable 
mention goes to Wilma Thune, Forest 
City, Iowa. Descriptions of their gar- 
dens and pretty spots in each garden 
are in the Garden Club department 
this week, 

































MY GARDEN 

By Bess Israel 
It would not be possible to show the 
whole plan of my flower garden in a 
picture, unless it could be taken from 
an airplane; not that it is so large, 
but it is scattered. To be sure, there 
jis the former vegetable garden that 
has been turned into a flower garden 
with iris-bordered paths, where gla- 


lod 


; ni 
4 « . 

ero oe ee 

aie ht ee re 





side of the house shows the window 
boxes against bay windows where pe 
tunias were used effectively, furnish 


ing a mass of bloom the entire sum 


mer. The cannas in the left of the 
picture furnish a screen for the stump 
of an old cottonwood tree which had 
to be destroyed on account of old age, 
The young planting to the right has 
in it for height a lovely tamarix, and 
stag-horn sumac, wild rosebush, dog 
wood and eiderberry, and petunias for 
companions. 

“Ricinus and hollyhocks were used 
effectively as a screen to hide an ugly 
fence and buildings in the rear. The 
ricinus were over eight feet tall. The 
flagstone walk leading down to them 
and thru to the yard beyond is made 
of pieces of an old concrete floor.” 

Note: Mrs. Crawford sent us se 
eral pictures and allowed us to pick 





dioli and dahlias grow in long formal 





rows; where the hardy phlox have a A corner of Mrs. Bess Israel's garden, showing the gate leading out into the chicken the prettiest spot. Somehow the pic 








yard, with low borders of white violets leading up to it and a showy iris in the 
bed extending across the foot ofthe foreground, Spirea and snowball make the background of this pretty spot. 


garden; where pansies and snapdrag- 


ture of the vine-covered pergola and 
the window with its grapevine decor 


ons each have roomy quarters; where We first moved here but I have and, too, when I want to go out after tion and containing also a lovely vista 








even nasturtiums and four o’c 


to be formal, and where immense beds [°F bloom on all sides of it all summer walk was not very expensive. 


ocks try Changed it a little every year. I try a rain to see what has come up. My _ of driveway to a closed gate with the 


An old flower borders just showing, held the 


of petunias open their cheery blossoms long with perennial flowers. I raise’ brick kiln was being torn down near most appeal for us. We wish it were 
until hard frosts finally lay them low. annuals, too, but have them in beds here and they sold the brick at a dol- possible to print all of the pictures of 








But to me the really pretty spots ®@nd borders on the edge of the vegeta- lar a load. 
“These pictures which IT 


are the big beds of old-fashioned lilies; ble garden. 


Mrs. Jenkins’ lovely garden, but yot 


am send- can read her description and get 4 


the nook where the sweet violets “My husband built the pool out of con- ing you were all taken before the path general idea at least of their beauty. 











bloom; the masses of annual larkspur crete. It is five feet across and edged W4S laid. 
crowding around the black haws; the with round stones set in the cement. Yeserved for a sun dial when I can af- 
riot of colors where hyacinths, nar- I grow forgetmenots and gladioli ford it. 


cissi and early tulips make bright the around it. I have three water lilies in 


first days of spring; the old stump it and some gold fish. We keep the Mrs. W. N. Crawford writes: 
with nodding columbines about it; the fish in the horse tank in winter. Ours “Dear Garden Club Editor: 


The circular bed 


is being 





A full canning cupboard is good 
health insurance for the _ winter 
months. 





As you 


wild honeysuckle where the catbird does not freeze over for it is open only Suggested in a late Wallaces’ Farmer, Wallaces’ Farmer may seem to havé 









builds her nest; the fragrant lilac to the south and is packed all around’ I! have 
hedge; the soft drifts of bloom on spi- with sawdust. My lilies would live My garden. 
rea and snowball; and the wild flower over in the pool but I put them in the and good; and 


scenes in a prejudice against poetry. Some of 
If you can use them, well the home-made variety had better not 
is the same. see the light of day, but a bit of good 


corner, where, from the time the first tank too and they grow a few leaves If one could only reproduce in color, verse now and then is relished by 
trillium peeps out in March until the during the winter. The fish keep the it would add much to the garden pic- most folks. Perhaps we can’t agree 






snow and wind have torn to shreds’ green scum down in the tank. ture. 


on what's good. 






































A home-made pool edged with forget-me-nots and gladioli and filled wi lili 
and gold-fish is one of the prettiest spots in the garden > a _ 


Mrs. Florence Frescoln. 








A vista of driveway bordered by flowers all season long is the picture 
Mrs. W. N. Crawford has from her kitchen window. 


“Another picture taken of the south 
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: | Health Through Knowledge 
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BOILS 


By JULIUS S. WEINGERT, M.D. 
Des Moines, lowa 


VEN in the simpler affections of 
the human body proper attention 










: = js necessary. Therefore our readers 
at] jad gust not think it a waste of time if 
citcheme we talk for a while about this common 
Lishine Me malady which has troubled the human 
ow bale race ever since the time of Job. ; 
a per. A boil is a small abscess in the skin 
ay ang gused by a germ known as the sta- 
ng phylococcus. This germ gets a foot- 
fold usually by becoming lodged in a 
of the mall hair follicle, that is, in the small 
1 the depression or infolding of the skin 
3, Bee where the root of a hair is located. 
t, gail Now there are staphylococci on our 
3 such skin all the time and the question 
ladioli, arises Why we do not continuaily suf- 
sy tall fer from boils. In the first place. many 
dances of the germs on the skin are not very 
virulent. The germs which have come 
peren. je irom a recent boil are much more apt 
ly ng ge to cause trouble. Then these germs 
, with must find a proper place to grow. The 
outer surface of the skin, even in chil- 
south dren, is composed of horny scales, It 
indoy 8 only in the small recesses of the 
re De gkin, the sweat pores, the hair folli- 
rnish Me cles, and the oil glands, that disease 
. sum ge serms can grow and multiply. Some 
ot the me flight injury to the skin often aids in 
stump their lodgement. Hence the common 
h had mp Weation at the back of the neck, where 
d age, | Mritation is set up by the rubbing of a 
t hag fe Stiff collar. 
c, and Also, we have at most times some 
dog.  Msistance to this infection. When we 
as for Mbave lost this resistance we suffer 
from crops of boils. For instance, in 
used diabetes, where the patient is already 
. ugly debilitated by a general disease, boils 
The @ ae a common complication. 
The Now there are a good many names 
them @ 0r these staphylococcus skin infec- 


made | ons, pimple, boil or furuncle, carbun- 


r” tle, abscess, etc. This is almost a 
| gey Mdistinction without a difference, for 
pick @the difference is only in degree. 
2 pic @ These infections vary both in their ex- 
. and @ ‘ent and in the virulence of the germs 
scora | causing them. 
vista |. For example, we can have rather 
h the @ 4rge boils which cause little pain, en- 
d the @ arge slowly, and seem sluggish, as 
were @ Well as small ones which are very red, 
es of @ *Wollen and painful, whose presence 
- yor @ We do not for a moment forget. So 
et a @ there are many variations which na- 
auty, @ ‘re plays upon the same theme. 
One old idea concerning boils is not 
s© common now. We mention it only 
good B to condemn it. That is, that it is ben- 
intet @ éficial to have a boil, that somehow 
itclears or purifies the blood. Such a 
notion is a relic of a bygone age, when 
have bolls were supposed to be an effer- 
e of vescence or bubbling over of the hu- 
- not hours of the body from within. No— 
good the only person benefited by boils is 
1 by i Me doctor. 
gree @ . The redness and swelling about a 


bil represents nature's effort to build 
-) & protective wall about the offend- 

germs, to keep them localized, to 
Prevent their spread over the body, 
and to bring enough white blood cells 
there to destroy them. 

Therefore in our treatment we will 
imitate nature and help her, for this is 
one of the soundest principles of med- 
fal science. It is for this reason 

at, in the early stages of a_ boil, 
‘Moist heat should be applied. It is 
| §0t without reason that the old-fash- 
‘hed poultice had a great reputation. 
“The chief objection to many of the old 
| Miltices was that they were dirty, and 
*metimes helped the boil to spread. 
; Oist clean dressings wrung out of hot 
: ter, or water with a weak antisep- 
* in it such as boric acid or alcohol, 
better. But remember that it is 
a anything in the poultice but the 
fat which does the work. Any anti- 
"¢ used simply prevents spread of 
B. Mtection in the surrounding skin. 
““inting the skin about the infected 

























- rural 


area with iodine will also accomplish 
this. 

In general it is better to let nature 
localize the infection well, before at- 
tempting to open the boil. It is only 
when the center is soft, or yellow, that 
one can be sure that the time has 
come to give nature a little assistance. 
When this is done, it should be with a 
sharp needle, flamed or dipped in alco- 
hol or tincture of iodine. The skin 
about the boil should be painted with 
iodine, and all the pus carefully wiped 
up. Remember it is so easy to spread 
the infection. 

Much harm has been done by press- 
ing on a boil in the attempt to get all 
the pus out. This is a dangerous thing 
to do, especially in infections about 
the face. Let nature alone. She knows 
a great deal more about managing the 
infection than you do. You are only 
breaking down her protective wall, 
and much harm may result from this. 

It is not wise to put a cumbersome 
dressing on a boil. One must be sure 
that the bandage does not spread the 
disease. Often complete exposure to 
the air is the wisest plan, even if the 
sufferer does wish to hide his afflic- 
tion. 

When the patient has crops of boils, 
it means one of two things: either he 
is spreading them by faulty methods 
of treating them, or he has lost his re- 
sistance to the infection. Such cases 
demand a physician’s care, and it is 
beyond our purpose to go into this part 
of the subject to any extent. 

Various medicines taken internally 
are claimed to be “good for boils,” but 
they are one and all of no value. The 
results are purely haphazard, and the 
result of chance. Vaccine treatment, 
that is, the injection of dead staphy- 
lococci under the skin, has probably 
the most value, but this is a physi- 
cian’s work. Cleanliness in handling 
the individual infections, general hy- 
giene, and time, have the most to do 
in bringing back the patient to normal. 

This should be remembered. All 
crops of boils start in a first boil, and 
it is easier to prevent the second than 
to stop the infection after the pa- 
tient’s resistance is gone. 





Program Service for 
Meetings 

NEW booklet under the title “Pro- 

gram Service for Meetings,” has 
just come to our attention. This book- 
let, gotten out by W. H. Stacy of the 
organization department at 
Ames, not only suggests programs for 
every month in the year but also goes 
into detail in regard to program ma- 
terial that is available. In addition to 
this it explains the regular monthly 
service of the rural organization de- 
partment whereby club leaders and 
those in charge of community pro- 
grams of all sorts may receive sugges- 
tions each month about putting on 
programs and entertainments of vari- 
cus sorts. 

This new booklet known as R. O. C. 
15, is available to anyone sending a 
request for it either to the department 
of the extension service at Ames, men- 
tioned above, or to Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Also there are still a few of the Com- 
munity Club booklets which we got 
out early in 1926. A request for this 
booklet should be accompanied by 5 
cents in stamps or coin. 





REASON FOR IMPOLITENESS 


Mannishly Dressed Lady: “Did you 
catch any fish, little boy?” 

Country Boy: “No.” 

M. D. L.: “No, what?’ 

Boy (gazing dubiously at her rig): 


“Durned if I know.” 







































































“Finishes for Lovely Frocks 
widdilsin as Simple Scan 


“OOH YES, I do plain sewing”, so many 
women say, “but cannot do the pretty fin- 
ishing and decoration that calls for fine handwork.” 


6000 Singer Shops 


— everywhere —among 
them the following 


Possibly you do not know that any sewing that can rebates 


be done by hand can be done on the Modern Singer 
—and in one-tenth the time. Binding, hemming, 
tucking, plaiting, shirring —all those deft details 
that lend loveliness toa dainty frock—are as quickly 
done as simple seams with Singer easy-to-use 
attachments, 


Atlantic, lowa 

4 W. Fifth St. 
Boone, lowa 

723 Eighth St. 
Burlington, lowa 

514 Jefferson St. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 

119 N. Third St., E. 
Charles City, lowa 

705 E. Blune St. 
Clinton, lowa 

319 So. Second St. 
Council Bluffs, lowa 

622 W. Broadway 
Creston, lowa 

106 N. Elm St. 
Davenport, lowa 

329 Brady St. 
Des Moines, lowa 

821 Locust St. 
Dubuque, Iowa 

597 Main St. 
Ft. Dodge, lowa 

18 N. Eighth St. 
lowa City, lowa 

122 lowa Ave. 


And sewing itself, with this perfect sewing ma- 
chine, is so delightful that you are tempted to 
plan new clothes for veietgilt and the children, 
new household linens, new curtains and draperies, 
for the sheer joy of making them. 


Above all, the Singer is built to give long unin- 
terrupted service—to do all kinds of work under 
all circumstances, winter and summer through the 
~_ That is why the Singer for seventy-five years 

as been the choice of the majority of women who 
sew, especially of women on the farm, often many 


Marshalltown, Iowa s 
miles from town. 18 S. First Ave. 
Mason City, lowa t 


14 First St., S. E. 
Muscatine, lowa 

216 Sycamore St. 
Oskaloosa, lowa 

1 Phelps Block 
Otcumwa, lowa 

308 E. Main Sc. 
Red Oak, lowa 

415 E. Coolbaugh St. 
Spencer, lowa 

Lot2 Block F 
Sioux City, Iowa, 

310 Fourth St. 
Waterloo, lowa 

520 Jefferson St. 


For addresses of nearest 
shop, in other localities, 
write Singer Sewing 
Machine Co., Singer Bldg., 
New York City. 


Saito Gaaetatel 


If you do not know the infinite satisfaction of 
sewing with a modern Singer, go to the nearest 
shop and see and try one of the new Singer ma- 
chines. Learn first hand what an advantage it is to 
have close by, if you ever need it, instruction, parts, 
repairs, supplies, and a Singer representative ready 
with courteous service. 


There are Singer machines of every type—De Luxe 
Library Table Models, Portable Electrics, and beau- 
tiful treadle and hand designs. Among them is one 
that will exactly suit your needs, to be had on 
convenient payments, with a generous allowance 
for your present machine. 
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Singer Sewing Machine Co., Inc. 


“ € t 
Short Uts tO Dept. 46-K, Singer Bldg., New York. 


Home Sewing” FREE/ 


This inceiatiog book is a complete prac- 
tical guide to the delightful new way to 
sew. By clear directions and wonderful 5 lor RFD 4 
pictures it shows how to apply bindings, treet lor Ee OT Bes BAC SIT oN 
sew on lace, make tucks, ruffles, plaits, 
how to do two or three operations at 
once, how to save time and money in a aan 
hundred ways on @ sewing machine. You C - Cs 
can get a copy of Short Cuts to Home GED  datdictipedesonsevapingbapes . 

Sewing” free at any Singer Shop or 

simply send this coupon. 
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Entire contents of this advertisement copyright 1926 The Singer Manufacturing Co. 
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Order a 4-Ib. Sack of 


Pancake Flour 


Use no milk—no eggs. Sun-Ray is 
self-rising and contains all ingredients 
necessary for making light, flavory, 
tender pancakes, waffles or muffins. 


Ready For Instant Use 
Just Add Water 


This wonderful flour makes delicious doughnuts, 
dumplings, cookies, etc. Get the 


Sun-Ray recipe book; it’s FREE! 


Your dealer can now supply you 
with Sun-Ray Corn Mealand Sun- 
Ray Buckwheat, too. Try them. 


For $1.25 and three recipe sides 
from Sun-Ray sacks we will mail 
to you, postpaid, our specially 
designed, four-cake, aluminum 
griddle which requires no grease 
and makes no smoke or odor. 
Sun-Ray Products Company, Kansas City, Mo. 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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* Every Year lowa State Fair prize winning cooks use TONE’S food products in their entries. - 
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‘Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By-HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews 








Except when announcement fs made to the contrary, these exposttions of the Sabbath a¢ 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace. with such slight changes as may ¢ 
sionaily be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apn! 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer {s copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must n 


chool 
uCva- 
'y 


Ot be repro. 





. duced by any other paper until special written ,ermission bas been obtained. 





Joshua, Israel’s New Leader 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for October 24, 1926. Numbers, 
27:18-20; Joshua, 1:1-9.) 


“And Jehovah said unto Moses, Take 
thee Joshua the son of Nun, a man in 
whom is the Spirit, and lay thy hand 
upon him; (19) and set him before 
Eleazer, the priest, and before all the 
congregation; and give him a charge 
in their sight. (20) And thou shalt 
put of thy honor upon him, that all 
the congregation of the children of 
Israel may obey. 

“Now it came to pass after the 
death of Moses the servant of Jcho- 
vah, that Jehovah spake unto Joshua 
the son of Nun, Moses’ minister, say- 
ing, (2) Moses my servarft is dead; 
now therefore arise, go over this Jor- 
dan, thou, and all this people, unto the 
land which I do give to them, even to 
the children of Israel. (3) Every place 
that the sole of your foot shall tread 
upon, to you have I given it, as I spake 
unto Moses. (4) From the _ wilder- 
ness, and this Lebanon, even unto the 
great river, the river Euphrates, all 
the land of the Hittites, and unto the 
great sea toward the going down of 
the sun, shall be your border. (5) 
There shall not any man be able to 
stand before thee all the days of thv 
life: as I was with Moses, so I will 
be with thee; I will not fail thee, nor 
forsake thee. (6) Be strong and of 
good courage; for thou shalt cause 
this people to inherit the land which 
I sware unto their fathers to give 
them. (7) Only be strong and very 
courageous, to observe to do according 
to all the law, which Moses my serv- 
ant commanded thee: turn not from 
it to the right hand or to the left, that 
thou mayest have good success whith- 
ersoever thou goest. (8) This book 
of the law shall not depart out of thy 
mouth, but thou shalt meditate there- 
on day and night, that thou mayest 
observe to do according to all that is 
written therein: for then thou shalt 
make thy way prosperous, and then 
thou shalt have good success. (9) 
Have ‘not I commanded thee? Be 
strong and of good courage; be not 
affrighted, neither be thou dismayed: 
for Jehovah thy God is with thee 
whithersoever thou goest.” 


After the children of Israel had 
been numbered and Jehovah had in- 
structed Moses as to the division of 
the land, and they had come to the 
very borders of the Promised Land, 
Jehovah tells him to get up into the 
mountain and behold the land He has 
promised to the children of Israel, as 
he himself is not to enter it. Moses 
asks that Jehovah appoint his suc- 
eessor, that the children of Israel may 
not be as sheep without -a shepherd. 
He is told to take Joshua the son of 
Nun, and lay his hand upon him, set 
him before the congregation, “and give 
him a charge in their sight.” This 


| he does, but remains the leader until 


his death. 

Moses now sleeps in his lonely grave 
near Mount Nebo, of which no man 
knoweth the location until this day. 
The days of mourning are past and 
the children of Israel have a new 
leader in Joshua. The nine verses 
from Joshua embrace Joshua’s com- 
mission, or instructions; the two 
verses following, his first marching 
orders to the regenerated nation. 
Briefly, his commission is as follows: 

There across the Jordan is the 
stronghold of the land whieh I sware 
to give Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as 
an inheritance. It reaches from this 
point north to the end of the Lebanon 





es 
est 


range. From that range, a sort of cep. 
ter line, it reaches eastward 

Euphrates and westward to the 
sea, the Mediterranean (verses 2.4) 
My instructions to you are to Z0 ja 
and possess it with the assurance tha} 
I am with you, and when I am with 
you no force, however great, can stand 
against you (verses 5 and 9) | om 
under oath to put you in Possession 
(verse 6), but you will necq both 
strength and courage—all yoy pase 
muster of hoth—end character onl 
can win in the contest for the posses. 
sion of this land (verse 7). The only 
source Ofgstrencih and courage fg jg 
absolute obedience to mv will as Te 
vealed in this book of law given by 
Moses. To be obeved, it must be stud. 
ied, day and night, and only thru this 
steadfast ohedion-e can vou give this 
people the possession of this promigeg 
inheritance. 

This is the commission. Joshua ae 
cepts it, and faithfully issues orders to 
the people to be ready in three days to 
begin the march. 

It is not necessary to dwell at length 
on the first four verses of the chapter, 
Consult a good map and fix in the 
mind the boundaries of this Promised 
Land, extending as it does from the 
Euphrates to the Mediterranean. It is 
worth while to notice here that this 
conouest was not fully achieved until 
the devs of Solomon, and that the 
reason of this fa‘lure was the lack of 
streneth and conrage, and that this 
lack was the result of the failure oa 
the part of the people to study the 
book of the law so earnestly urged in 
verses 7 and 8. 

It is worth while to note also that 
the land thus described was occupied 
by a people very far in advance of the 
Israelites in civilization, in numbers, 
in wealth, and in resources. In fact, 
in none of these was this horde of 
people thus escaping from the wilder- 
ness to be compared to the nations of 
Canaan, living as they did in walled 
cities, with the best of armor known 
in those days, and accustomed to the 
use of chariots and horsemen. Ree 
ords of Rameses the Second whieh 
have been exhumed, show the wealth 
and resources of the Canaanites at the 
very time of the exodus. These ree 
ords tell us that Rameses_ brought 
back from Palestine as the spoils of 
war, gold, glass, gems, slaves. ivory, 
ebony, horses, chariots inlaid with gold 
and silver, iron, steel, cedar, suits of 
armor, vases of silver, precious stones, 
lead, spears of brass, and in general 
the plunder of a rich and civilized 
country. The record mentions the 
meadows of Palestine, its fortresses, 
groves; and orchards, showing. that 
prosperity of every kind abounded. I 
was no savage or unoccupied region 
that was to be conquered, but 4 land 
strongly defended, full of people, and 
provided with all the means of 
sistance. It had marked culture, als, 
for some of the cities were named 
from its libraries. , 

The Canaanites were strong in a 
things, outward. Their weakness lay 
in their moral corruption. They We 
worshipers of Baal, Moloch, and Ast 
taroth. The worship of the form 
was connected with the most horr 
cruelty and of the last with the mo* 
shameless and abominable licentiou® 
ness. The great temple of Ashta 


t> the 
great 


was at Jericho, the stronghold of ti 


country. The children of Israel had # 
bitter experience with this idolatry at 
Baal-peor and it, cost them twealh 
four thousand lives. So gross a 
beastly was the licentiousness of ®* 


city that it was condemned to ult 


destruction at the hands of the cho 
people. 
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‘mis moral depravity was of. long 
.oding. It had begun in the days of 
sham, but the Lord waited as He 
ve for evil to work out its full re- 
ys, and we read that one reason 
sy Abraham was not given posses- 
» of the land was because “the 
wity of the Amorite was not yet 
4” This is the only justification for 
sconquest of Canaan and the whole- 
» slaughter of the inhabitants and 
destruction of their property, of 
wh cities as Jericho and Ai, and of 
tribes of the Midianites that led 
the sin at Baal-peor. The whole- 
» destruction and annihilation of 
ese people was necessary for the 
wal progress of the world. 


from this point of view we can ap- 
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» this lesson which insist on a 
nength and courage that can be ac- 
ied only by persevering study and 
nguestioncd obedience to the~ re- 
ed will of God. Note how ear- 






















was fighting their battles as they 
were His. Hence, the instruction 
given to their commander in this les- 
son is not about methods-of warfare 
nor mnilitary tactics, but obedience tc 
the Divine law. 

There is a profound philoscphy in 
all this. The saints have always been 
great fighters. Righteous zeal and 
deep-rooted convictions have always 
been more efficient than swords and 
cannons. A conviction of the inherent 
righteousness and justice of their 
cause in the minds of the people is 
of more value than an overflowing 
treasury or legicns of hired soldiers. 

On all this Moses had fully instruct- 


| ed the, pecple in his farewell address 


siate the full meaning of the verses | 





* Dosses. sly it is urged. In the sixth verse 
“he aly hua is-told to “be strong and of 
%° 1S ined courage: for thou shalt cause 
| as re Miiuie people to inherit the land, which 
iven hy sware unto their fathers to give | 
be stud. m.” The time when this oath was | 
uru this MB te fulfilled had not been fixed until 
ve this hw It was as binding thirty-eight 
romised ms before as now, but the people 
» Been lacked courage and refused to 
‘hua ae Hib wer the land. 
rders to : 
dais The promise to bestow the land 

















gon the people was conditional upon 
fitness of the people to conquer 
hold it. The time is now fixed. 
wa is to be the leader, but even 


t length 
chapter, 


i 
Be gw the measure of the fulfillment is 
om the qqgieemined by the courage of the peo- 


In point of fact, it was not com- 
peted until the time of Solomon, be- 
que of the moral decadence of the 
pole, the result of the unearned lux- 
wes to which they fell heir by the 
mosession of the land. 

In the ninth verse we again read: 
strong and of good courage; be 
wi affrighted, neither be thou dis- 
mye: for Jehovah thy God is with 
the whithersoever thou goest.” This 
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iso that 
ccupied personal to Joshua. In the seventh 
o of the Ma Joshua is told “only be strong 





umbers, Ma’ Very courageous.” , To fight the 
In fact, Mcmanites? No, but “that thou may- 
orde of Me! Sbserve to do according to all that 
wilder Ma" "Titten therein (in the law), for 
tions of Ue" thou shalt make thy way prosper- 










is and then thou shalt have good suc- 
ss.” The question is not alone of 
fighting the Canaanites, but of that 
ligh moral courage which enables a 


walled 
known 
| to the 


. Ree 

which #2 to do the right thing at the right 
wealth Ma ™, in the full confidence that the | 
sat the Md will see him thru, no matter | 


se rec MEE at Obstacles may intervene. Then, | 





brought Me’ 2W, it required more courage io 
oils of ME tight, or to resist temptation, than 
_ fvorn. tiid te storm a fortress. Achan had 
ith gold the courage to cross the Jordan and 
suits of Me fight against Jericho, but he could 
stones, Mt Tesist the temptation to steal a 
general fhe ‘suit of clothes and a wedge of 
ivilized Mg*d Which had been devoted to utter 
yns the destruction. Many a man has charged 
tresses, Ma’ “Attery without a tremor and then 
1g. that tailed before the ridicule of his com- 
ded. It @Mtios when he was about to bow 
region ME knee in prayer. 
a land The important thing at this time 
ie; and M**S that Joshua should see. clearly 
of te Met his own strength and courage and 
e, also, Me '4t of the people depended on the 
named # "St wnauestioned obedience to the 
HW law delivered thru Moses, which 
_ jn al Mle them a people separate and dis- 
ogs lay zeet from all the nations of the earth. 
y were MY Inist realize their mission, that 
1d Ash ita tation to whom had been com- 
forms M™"ted certain great fundamental 
horrid MB’"ciples of righteousness, on which 
e most MB" Moral redemption of the world de- 
ntiou Med. They were to be the reform- 
ntaroth MBS Of the aces. They must illustrate 
of the Ge" their own lives the practical ‘work- 
| had @ @BVES Of these great principles. They 
atry MB" about to engage in a warfare 
rwenty “ 4 nation far more powerful than 
33 and T own, and a nation that was fight- 





= for their own homes and firesides: 
sid what they needed above all things 
Was the conviction that they were 
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ng the wil! of Jehovah and that He 








contained in Deuteronomy, 27 and 30. 
This lesson brings it all home to Jesh- 
ua personally, now that he succeeds 
Moses as the leader of the people. 

The application of it all to ovr own 
times and to the Christian church is 
ebvious. The Christian church stands 
in these days for what Israel stood in 
its days. it represents the great fun- 
damental principles of righteousness, 
which are the basis of all right char- 
acter and just government. It is suc- 
cessful only in so far as it obeys thes 
great principles which lie at the foun- 
dation of right character. We all 
need, like Joshua, to be “strong and 
very courageous,” to “observe and do 
according to the law of Moses” as ex- 
pounded in the teachings and _ illus- 
trated in the life of Jesus of Nazareth, 
the prophet like unto Moses. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 


Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
Nuns 
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How Johnny Chuck Ran Away 


Johnny Chuck has run away with Peter 
Rabbit. While resting a bit, Peter discov- 
ers that “Old Whitetail” is headed their 
way, and says they must be moving.” 


Johnny Chuck felt a chill of fear. ‘“Who 
is Old Whitetail?’ he asked, as he pre- 
pared to follow Peter Rabbit. 

“Don’t you know?” asked Peter in sur- 
prise. “Say, you’re green! Why, he’s Mr. 
Marsh Hawk, and if he once gets a chance 
he’ll gobble you up, skin, bones and all. 
There’s an old stone wall just a little way 
off, and we'd better get there quick’Y”’ 

Peter led the way, and if he had run 
fast before, it was nothing to the way he 
ran now. A great fear made Johnny 
forget that he was tired, and he ran as he 
had never run before. Just as he dived 
head-first into a hole between two big 
stones, a shadow crept over the grass and 
something tore a gap in the seat of his 
pants and made him squeal with fright 
and pain. But he wriggled in beside Peter 


| and was safe, while Mr. Marsh Hawk flew 


off with a scream of rage. 

Johnny had never been so frightened in 
all his life. He made himself as small as 
possible and crept as far as he could un- 
derneath a friendly stone in the old wall. 
His pants were torn and his leg smarted 
dreadfully where one of Mr. Marsh Hawk’s 
cruel claws had scratched him. How he 
wished he had minded old Mrs. Chuck 
and stayed in his own yard. 

Peter looked at the tear in Johnny’s 
pants. ‘‘Pooh!’’ 
mind a little thing like that.” 

“But I'm afraid to go home with my 
pants torn,” said Johnny Chuck. 

“Don’t go home,” replied Peter. ‘I 
don’t unless I feel like it. You stay away 
a long time and then your mother will be 
so glad to see you that she won't ever 
think of the pants.” 

Johnny looked doubtful, but before he 
could reply, Peter stuck his head out to 
see if the way was clear. It was, and 
Peter’s long legs followed his head. ‘‘Come 
on!”’ he shouted. “I’m going over to the 
sweet clover patch.” 

But Johnny was afraid. He was almost 
sure that Old Whitetail was waiting just 
outside to gobble him up. It was a long 
time before he would put so much as the 
tip of his wee black nose out. But with- 
out Peter it grew lonesomer and lone- 
somer in under the old stone wall. Be- 
sides, he was afraid that he would lose 
Peter, and then he would be lost indeed, 
for he didn’t know the way home. 

Finally, Johnny Chuck ventured to peep 
out. There was jolly, round, red Mr. Sun 
smiling down just as if he was used to 
seeing littl runaway Chucks every day.” 
Johnny looked and looked for Peter Rab- 
bit, but it was a long time before he saw 
him, and when he did, all he saw were 
Peter’s funny long ears above the top of 
the waving grass, for Peter Rabbit was 


said Peter Rabbit, “don't | to fing him there after she had told him 











the use of 


AMERICAN 
FAMILY 
SUGAR 


“We sell and 
heartily recommend 










for baking, cooking, preserving, jellies, 
jams, the table and every sugar purpose, 
Every Iowa housewife.should have a 
large sack of this sugar in her home.” 


There is no better sugar made 


Thirty-five years’ experience is refined 
into this superb quality of granulated 
sugar—made from home-grown beets by 


AMERICAN BEET SUGAR COMPANY 


FACTORIES. Oxnard, California; Rocky Ford, Colorado; 
Las Animas, Colorado; Grand Island, Nebraska; 
Mason City, lowa; Chaska, Minnesota; 

East Grand Forks, Minnesota 





hidden away in the sweet clover patch, 
eating away for dear life. 

It was only a little distance, but Johnny 
Chuck had had such a fright that he tried 
three times before he grew brave enough 
to scurry thru the tall grass and join 
‘Peter. My, how good that sweet clover 
did taste! Johnny forgot all about Old 
Whitetail. He forgot all about his torn 
pants. He forgot that he had run away 
and didn’t know the way home. He just 
ate and ate and ate until his stomach 
was so full he couldn’t stuff another bit 
of sweet clover into it. 

Suddenly Peter Rabbit grabbed him by 
a sleeve and pulled him down flat. 
“Sh-h-!’ said Peter Rabbit. 

move!” 

Johnny Chuck’s heart almost stopped 
beating. What new danger could there be 
now? In a minute he heard a queer noise, 
Peeping between the stems of sweet clo- 
ver he saw—what do you think? Why, old 
Mrs, Chuck cutting sweet clover to put in 
the basket she was taking home from 
farmer Brown’s garden. 

Johnny gave a great sigh of relief, but 
he kept very still, for he did not want her 


“Don’t 


| not to put foot outside his own dooryard. 





“You wait here.” whispered Peter Rabbit, 
and he crept off thru the clover. Pretty 
soon Johnny Chuck saw Peter steal up 
behind old Mrs. Chuck and pull four big 
lettuce leaves out of her basket. 

(Next week is the sequel to this story, 
and tells hoW Peter Rabbit had a run for 
his life.) 





FALL PLANTING OF ORNAMENTAL 
SHRUBS AND TREES 


Ornamental shrubs and trees as well as 
fruit plants had better be transplanted 
in the spring rather than in the fall. If 
it were certain that the plants woyld get 
plenty of moisture all winter, and that 
the winter would be mild, much would be 
gained py planting in the fall. The plants 
would produce considerable root growth 
before freezing weather, and in the spring 
would start to grow long before the spring 
plantings. However, too often the cold, 
dry winds and the lack of, snow tax the 
resisting powers of even the well-estab- 
lished plants. Such winters always cause 
heavy losses among the fall planted trees 
4nd shrubs. Such ornamentals as peonies, 
phiox, larkspur, columbine, filies, tulips, 
narcissi, hyacinths and jonquils, however, 
should be planted in the fall. e 

—_— 





BROOMS 


postage 


FOUR 





Two fine parlor 
brooms, one 
kitchen broom 
Hk and one heavy 
Ui garage or barn 
broom. 
These brooms ordinarily sell through 
stores at $4.00. Our price, delivered at 
your door, $2.85—the best household 


value ever offered straight from our big 
factory. 


A Year’s Supply of Brooms 
Direct From Factory 


Made from the country's finest broom 
straw yield. All stock hand sorted and 
selected. 

Sold on absolute satisfaction or moncy 
back basis. 

_ Reference—Commercial Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Lomax. Til. 

Only one sct to @ family—Send check or moner 
order today. $2.35 brings these four fine brooms to 
your home—we pay the postage. 
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Consumer Broom 
251 First St., lL Hi i 
300 CANDLE POWER REE 
SUNSHINE LAMP . 
TO TRY IN TOUR OWN HOME! 
vented Give home light ever in- ; 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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Tapering Charge! What is it? 
What does it accomplish? How 
does it work? 

Thetaperingchargeisthe scien- 
tific method of correctly charging a 
storage battery. This method is very 
desirable because it requires less 
power, and by eliminating an ex- 
cessive rate it adds years of life to 
the battery. 

The design of the Fuller & Johnson 
No.8 and No 15 Power & Light Plants 
embodies this very important tapering 
charge feature by which the rate of 
charge is always in keeping with the 
progress of charge of the battery, and 
the tapering charge is automatically 
controlled. 

In orderto thoroughly appreciate the 
importance of this feature, you should 
have our latest bulletins and charts. 
We will gladly send them to you free. 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
1036 Irwin Street 
MADISON, Wis 
Before Buying 
A Powerand Light 

“Planta * 
Write to 
FullereJohnson 


FULLER & JOHNSON 


POWER SA LIGHT 














y for your 
Live or Dressed 


Poultry 


Hatchers! Breeders! Poultry Raisers! We’ll 
sell your birds at top market price on commis- 
sion basis. Check and account of sale will go 
forward same day shipment is received. Ship a 
dozen or a car load. No waiting—you get your 
money right away. Ask any of our 


14,000 Satisfied Customers 


No shipment too small; none too large for our vast 
handling facilities. Send yours NOW. Expert grading 
of every bird assures you fair deal and the most money 
for your goods, 

Don’t take chances. Ship to us. Our 63 year reputa- 
tion for generous, fair dealing protects you. Look us 
up in Dunn’s, Bradstreets or at any bank in the world. 

Send trial shipment today or write at once for FREE 
Shipping Tags and Special Quotations. 


C. H. WEAVER & Co. 














Dept. 34 
South Water Market CHICAGO 


Member Nationat Poultry, Butter & Egg Assn. 














N ier, better, safer. 
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Peters Balloon Capsules 
Are of soft. pliable, flexibl ine, ith liqui 
olor and soz gute Exch 
wa: wr iter. 
dry, ~ tee 0 filled anon, "Genel es get the 
‘worms or money ee 

ial water for administering and 
FREE leoemead Pesanmar fen wtih lea ender 
Bnwrerhos Additonal capes 100 cee "Pal 
it “4 
gasticulace and Mastrated Eteratere free. Adieess 
PETERS SERUM CO, 
Dept. 202 

Live Stock Exchange, Kansas City. Mo. 




















NEXT WEEK ON THE AIR 








Following is a radio program for corn 
belt farmers for the week of October 17 
to 23, Central standard time is given 
thruout. 

MARKETS AND WEATHER 
(Every day except Sunday) 

WOI (Ames, 270)—9:30 and 10:30 a. m.; 
12:30 p. m. 

WLS (Chicago, 


345)—9:00, 9:30, 10:00, 


10:30, 11:00, 11:30 a. m.; 12:00 noon; 1:00, | 


1:30 and 6:00 p. m. 
WHT—(Chicago, 400)—11:45 a. m., 12:00 
noon, 10:40 p. m. 


KYW (Chicago, 536)—11:00 a. m.; 


p. m. 
WOC (Davenport, 484)-—2:00 p. m. (1:00 | 


p. m. Saturday). 
WHO (Des Moines, 
12:00 noon; 2:00 p. m. 
WOS (Jefferson City, Mo., 441)—8:00, 
9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00, 11:30 a. m.; 12:00 
noon and 2:00 p. m. 
KFKX (Hastings, Neb., 288)—9:30 and 
10:30 a. m., 12:30, 3:00 and 7:00 p. m. 
WDAF (Kansas City, 366)—6:00 p. m. 
WCCO (Minneapolis, 416)—9:45, 
and 11:30 a. m.; 1:30, 3:00, 5:45 and 
p 


526)—9:45 a. m.; 


10:00 


.m,. 
WOAW (Omaha, 526)—8:15, 8:55 and 
10:30 a. m.; 12:30, 1:45, 6:45 p. m. 

KMOX (St. Louis, 280)—9:40 a. m. 

WLBL (Stevens Point, Wis., 278)-—8:45, 
9:45, 10:45 and 11:45 a. m.; 12:30 and 1:45 
p. m. 

KMA (Shenandoah, Iowa, 252)—9:00 a. 
m., 12:00 noon, 2:00 and 6:00 p. m. 


FARM PROGRAMS 


(Daily except Sunday, unless otherwise 
noted.) 
WLS—12:00 noon, R. F. D. 
bell program; 6:00 p. m., supper bell pro- 
gram. 
WHO—10:00 a. m. Wednesday and Sat- 
urday; 12:00 noon daily. 
WMAQ (Chicago, 447)—12:30 p. 
Prairie Farmer program. 
WOI—12:45 p. m. 
WCCO—12:00 noon: 
and Friday. 
WDAF—12:45 p. m. 
KFNF (Shenandoah, 
Monday and Tuesday. 


WOMEN’S PROGRAMS 


WOI—10:30 a. 
day. 

WOC—3:00 p. m., 

WLS—3:30 p. m., 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday. 

WCCO—2:00 p. m., Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday; 19:45 a. m., Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday. 

KFNF—1:30 p. m., Monday; 3:30 p. m., 
Wednesday; 1:30 p. m., Saturday. 

WQJ (Chicago, 448)—11:00 a. m., Mon- 
day to Saturday; 3:00 p. m., Monday to 
Friday. 

WHT—10:00 a. m., Monday to Saturday. 

KYW—10:35 a. m., Monday to Satur- 
day; 3:00 p. m., Friday. 

KOIL (Council Bluffs, 306)—1:15 p. m., 
Monday to Friday. 

CHURCH SERVICES, OCTOBER 17 

KFNF—10:45 a. nt., Presbyterian 
Church; 2:30 p. m., Seed House Song 
Service; 3:00 p. m., Men's Gospel Service, 
6:30 p. m., Golden Rule Service; 8:00 
p. m., Baptist Church Service. 

WHO—11:00 a. m., B’nai Jeshurun Con- 
gregation. 

KY W—11:00 a. m., Central Church, Chi- 
cago; 7:00 p. m., Sunday Evening Club. 

KOIL—11:00 a. m., First Congregational 
Church. 

WJIJID (Mooseheart, Ill, 370)-—8:15 a. 
m., Roman Catholic Services; 9:30 a. m., 
(Protestant services; 2:00 p. m., sacred 
program. 

WLS—10:45 a. m., 
cago Chapel; 1:45 p. m., 
6:00 p. m., Little Brown 
Vale. 

WCCO—10:50 a. m., 4:10 and 6:30 p. m. 

WQJ—10:45 a. m., People’s Church. 

WDAF—4:00 p. m., Vesper Service. 

WOAW—9:00 a. m., 1:30 and 9:00 p. m. 

WOC—6:30 p. m. 


FEATURE MUSICAL PROGRAMS 


Sunday, October 17— 
WOcC—1:00 p. m., 
Palmer Little Symphony; 
Palmer Little Symphony. 
WHO—5:00 p. m., Bankers’ 
Symphony; 7:30, 

Orchestra. 
wcco, woc, WGN—8:15, 
Kent Concert, WEAF. 
WCCO—9:15 p. m., 
Musical Program. 
Monday, October 18— 
KFNF—7:00 p. m., 
Co., Concert. 
WHO—7:30 p. m., Younker’s Tea Room 
Orchestra; 8:00 p. m., Banker’s Life Trio. 
WDAF—8:00 p. m., A. and P. Gypsies; 
9:00 p. m., Grand Opera (WEAF). 
WSM—10:00 p. m., Harry Bailey 
Southern Serenaders. 
Tuesday, October 19— 
WCCO, WOC—7:00 p. m., Vikings 
(WEAF). 8:00 p. m., Everready Hour. 
KFNF—7:00 p. m., Quartet, Kent, Ia. 
WLS—7:15 p. m., Etude Radio Hour. 
WHO—7:30 p. m., Fourteenth Cavalry 
Band. 


™., 


7:30 p. m., Monday 


461)—8:00 p. m., 
m. Tuesday and Thurs- 


Monday to Friday. 


University of Chi- 
Chapel Service, 
Church in the 


Old Folks’ Program, 
10:00 p. m., 


Life 


Atwater- 


Chippewa Indians’ 


Henry Field Seed 


and 


4:45 | 


10:30 | 


Club dinner | 


Homemaker’s Hour— 


Little 
Hotel Fort Des Moines | 








KMA—9:00 p. m., May’s Mandolin Mu- 
sicians. 

Wednesday, October 20— 

WHO—6:00 p. m., Bankers’ 
Symphony; 8:00 p. m., Hapac 
Quartet. 

WDAF—8:00 p. 
Glee Club. 

WCCO—8:00 p. m., Ipana .Troubadours. 

WLS—8:00 p. m., University of Chicago 
Choir; 9:15 p. m., Arneson Quartet. 

WGN—8:45 p. m., Arabian Nights En- 
tertainment. ~ 
Thursday, October 21— 

WLS—7:15 p. m., WLS Trio and Na- 
varros Sisters in Spanish Program; 10:30 
p. m., Ralph Emerson Organ Concert. 

WHO—7:30 p. m., Younker’s Tea Room 
Orchestra and Bankers’ Life Trio. 

WOC—7:30 p. m., Moline Plowboys. 

WCCO--8:00 p. m., Clicquot Club Es- 
kimos. 

wWcco, 
pers. 
Friday, October 22— 

WOoCc—7:3 S.-i 
Mixers. 

WLS, WMAQ—8:15 p. m., Light Opera 
Presentation. 

WDAF, WOC—8:30 p. 
Orchestra. 

WDAF, WOC, WCCO—9:00 p. m., Whit- 
tall Anglo Persians. 

KFMX (Northfield, 
p. m., Organ Recital. 
Saturday, October 23— 

WJZ (New York, 454)—WGY (Schenec- 
tady, 380)—7:10 p. m., Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

WLW (Cincinnati, 422)—7:30 p. m., Ne- 
gro Spiritual Program. 

WCCO—8:00 p. m., New York Symphony 
Orchestra. 

KENF—11:00 p. m., Old-Time Music. 
EVERY NIGHT FEATURES 
WLS-——6:55 p. m., Si Spencer; 7:00 p. m., 

Mae and June. 

WGN—10:00 p. m., Sam and Henry. 

WDAF—11:45 p. m., Nighthawk Frolic. 

KYW—7:00 p. m., Family Hour; 9:30 
p. m., Congress Carnival. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


KYW—Thursday evenings, 8:00 p. 
Twenty Minutes of Good Reading. 
WCCO—Saturday evenings, 7:45 
Fireside Philosophies. 
KFNF—October 20 and 21, 
Kiwanis Convention. 
WSM-—Saturday evenings, 
Barn Dance, 
WLS—Saturday evenings, 
National Barn Dance. 
WDAF—Saturday evenings, 8:00 p. 
Around the Town. 
CHILDREN’S HOUR 
(Monday to Saturday) 
KYW —6:00 p. Uncle Bob 
Stories. 
WCCO—5:15$ p. m., Children’s Hour. 
WMAQ—5:15 p. m., Topsy Turvy Time. 
KFNF—4:30 p. m., Fridays, Children’s 
Hour. 
WLS—7:00 p. m., Saturdays, 
Time with Ford and Glenn, 


Life Little 
Grotto 


m., Ivanhoe Band and 


WOc—9:00 p. m., Goodrich Zip- 


Moorman Melody 


m., La France 


Minn., 337)—10:00 


m., 
» My 
7:00 p. m., 
7:30 p. 
7:30 p. 


m., 
m., 


m., 


m., Bedtime 


Lullaby 





IM A MULLION FEET” 


ROOFING 


IN A MILLION FEET’ 


1 y= discretion in buy- 
ing your roof this 
fall—just as you would 
in buying your stock. 
Don’t buy just on “looks” 
because the price may 
sound “pretty” cheap! 
Usually that beauty isn’t 
even skin deep. 


You may safely buy 
Mule - Hide because of 
its pedigreed quality. In 
Mule - Hide roll roofing 
or shingles you are as- 
sured a roof of long 
lasting, satisfying wear. 
Expect just that and you 
will not be disappointed, 


So good that only the 
best lumber dealers sell it. 


Find the dealer you 
ought to patronize, 


44th St. to 45th St. 
on Oakley Avenue 


CHICAGO « ILLINOIS 





\ re ORIGINAL 
Albert Angell Jr 


! EGE MASH 


For winter eggs keep Mash always before layers. 
Feed scratch graing; oy od about an hour before 
roosting time. Our Egg Mash never fails to pro 


duce eggs. 
a 25 100x Freight prepaid 
in 5 bag lots toany stationin ee 
— Ill., Ind., Ohio, southern half 
Minn., Wis. or Mich. Remit with order, 
Sylvester Speltz, Rollingstone, Minn., says: “Am 
a consistent user of your feed and wouldn’t trade 
for any feed even at half the price.” 
Shipments direct from nearest mill. Write for 
samples and epecial prices on ton lots. 
ALBERT ANGELL Jr. COMPANY 
11 S. La Salle St., Chicago, fil. 














you had the mong 


would 


wa Rmow how 


© imvest it ? 
Gnform yourself — 


on safe-sou 


Geo.M Bechtel & Co. 


BECHTEL BLDG. DAVENPORT,IA. 


Equitable Bldg., Des Moines 


First Jowa Trust Bldg., Burlingtst 


Grand Opera House Bldg., Dubuque 


Established 189/ 


IOW, 


OLDEST AND LARGE 


T BOND HOUSE 
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Spanish Doubloons 


4 _ By CAMILLA KENYON 
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Ly 
ST 

wp waited nine days for the coming of 

the Rufus Smith. During that time an 


vege occurred a8 a result of which I 
Sone morning by myself on the rocks 


[gHAPTER XXI—THE BISHOP’S 
CHE 


» the sloop, on which such ardent. | 


i] He; had been centered, only like the 
Blict itself to be wrecked at last. It 
a lonely spot and I wanted to be 
I felt abused, and sad, and sore. 
jiged that I was destined to do noth- 
put harm in this world, and to hurt 
1 was fond of, and be misunder- 
wi DY every one, and to live on—if I 
qt lucky enough to meet with a pre- 
re and sudden end—into a sour, 
ty, crabbed old age, when I would 
, to goodness I ha@ married anybody, 
might even finish by applying to a 
wirimonial Agency. 

J] sat nursing these melancholy 
whts I heard a footstep. I did not 
up—for I knew the footstep. I should 
se known it if it had trodden over my 


R take it you are not wanting com- 

, you have come so far out of the 

bay of it,” said Dugald Shaw. 

still I did not look up. 

‘Nobody seemed to want me,” I re- 

warked sulkily, after a pause. He made 
ho reply, but seated himself upon the 
‘aks. For a little there was silence. 

‘Virginia,’ he said abruptly, “I’m 

aking you have hurt the lad.” 

“0h,” I burst out, ‘‘thae «ts all you think 
he lad, the lad! How about me? 
you suppose it hurt me too?” 

‘No,” he made deliberate answer. ‘TI 

su not sure of that. I thought maybe 

yu liked having men at your feet.” 

“kel it? Liked to wound Cuthbert— 

fihbert? Oh, if only it had not hap- 

paed, if we could have gone on being 
fiends! It was all my fault for going 
wih him into the cave. It was after you 
jad buried the skeleton, and I wanted to 
poor Peter’s resting-place. And we 
eof Helen, and it was all frightfully 
ncholy and tender, and all at once he 
—be said it. And TI meant he never 

mid!’ In the soreness of my heart I 

began to weep. 

‘There, lassie, there, don’t cry!” he 

Mid gently. ‘“‘The boy didn’t speak of it, 
dcourse. But I knew how it must be. 
thas hit him hard. I am afraid.” 

‘| suppose,” I wept, “‘you would have 


tai me marry him whether I wanted to | 


not, just to keep from hurting him.” 
"No,” he answered quickly. 
my that—I did not say that I would have 
had you marry him. No, lass, 
tay that.” 

‘Then why are you scolding me?” If 
asked in a choked whisper. 
‘Scolding you? I was not. 
that—that I love the lad—and I wish you 
both so well—I thought perhaps there was 


about me, if I could see you poth happy.” 
“There is a mistake,” I said clearly. 





‘tisa great mistake, Dugald Shaw, that | 
you should come to me and court me— | 


for some one else.” 

There was silence for a while, the kind 

— when you Near your heart- 
ts, 

When he spoke his voice was unsteady. 


“But the boy has everything to offer | 


jou~his ancient name, his splendid un- 


stained youth, a heart that is all loyalty. | 


He is strong and ‘brave and beautiful. 
Virginia, why couldn’t you love him?” 
‘Icould not love him,” I replied, very 
low, “because my love was not mine any 
more to give. It belongs to—some one 
tl. Is his name ancient? I don’t know. 
lt is his, and he ennobfes it. Cuthbert 


tas youth, but youth is only promise. In | 


the man I jove I find fulfilment. And he 
» loyal and brave and honest—I am 
uraid he isn't beautiful, but I love him 
the better for hig scars—” 

_ After that I sat quite still, and I knew 
i depended on the next half minute 
Whether I went all the days of my life 
— and glorious with happiness, or 
uwied my shame and- heartbreak under 
the waters of the cove. 

p And then Dugald Shaw took me in his 


By and by he said huskily: 
red. I had no right to ask you to 
ie 4 Such a life as mine must be—the 
of @ poor sailor.” 

At this I raised my head from its nest- 
’-place and laughed. 

me? Silly, €@ asked you! Of 
oe you could have refused me, but I 
“t ded on your not having the cour- 


And indeed that is a charge I'll not 
—that I am so little of a man as to 

my courting be done for me. No, no, 
seid my love compelling you that made 
4 Speak the words you did—the love of 
on man who should have thought 
of shielding you from the hardships 
hecgd @ wandering homeless life as 
“Well, Heaven reward you for your sel- 





“I did not | 


I did not | 


| happy contemplation. 
fme mistake, and—it would not matter | 





fishness,” I said earnestly. “I am thank- 
ful you were not so noble as to let me 
throw myself at your head in vain. I 
have been doing it for ever so long, in 
fact, but it is such a thick Scotch head 
that I dare say I made no impression.” 


““QWEET imp! You'll pay for that—oh, 
Virginia, if I had only something to 
offer you!” ’ 

“You can offer me something .that I 
want very much, if you will, and at ne 
cost but to your strong right arm.” 

“It is an arm which is at your service 
for life—but what am I to do with it now? 
And indeed I think it is very well em- 
ployed at this moment.” 

“But it must be employed much more 
strenuously,” 1 remarked, moving a little 
away, “if you are to get me what I want. 
Before you came, I was meditating pos- 
sible ways of getting it for myself. I 
wanted it for a melancholy relic—a sort 
of mausoleum in which all my hopes were 
buried. Now its purpose is quite dif- 
ferent; it is to be my bride’s chest and 
hold the dowry which I shail bring to 
one Dugald Shaw.” 

“You mean the chest—the chest that 
held the Spanish doubloons—that lies un- 
der the sand in the sloup?” 

“Exactly. And now I shall know 
whether you are the true prince or not, 
because he always succeeds in the tasks 
he undertakes to win the princess.” 

It was low tide, such a tide as had all 
but lured me to my death in the cave. 
One could go and come from the beach 
along the rocks, without climbing the 
steep path up the cliff. If was not long 
before Dugald was back again with spade 
and pick. He tore off the snrunken, sun- 
dried boards from the cabin roof, and fell 
to work. 

It was not, after all, a labor of Her- 
cules. The cabin was small and the chest 
large. I watched with the pride of pro- 
prietorship the swift ease with which the 
steel-sinewed arms of the Scot made the 
caked sand fly. Then the spade struck 
something which sent back a dull metallic 
sound thru the muffling sand. 

I gave a little shriek of excitement. 
Hardly could I have been more thrilled if 
I had believed the chest still to contain 
the treasure of which it had been rav- 
ished. It was filled to its brass-bound lid 
with romance, if not with Fold. 

A little more and it lay clear to our 
view, a convex surface of dark smoky 
brown, crossed by three Massive strips 
of tarnished brass. Dugald dug down 
until the chest stood free to half its 
height: then by its handles—i recognized 
the “great hand-wrought loops of metal,” 


of the diary—we dragged it from its bed 
It was only | 


and drew it forth into the cockpit. 

For a little while we sat before it in 
It was indeed for 
its own saké€ quite well worth having, 
that sturdy old chest. Even in an an- 
tique’ shop I should have succumbed to 
it at once; how much more when we had 
dug it up ourselves from a wrecked sloop 
on a desert island, and knew all its bloody 
and delightful history. 

At length, kneeling before it, I raised 
with an effort the heavy ld. 

“Empty, of course—no more brown 
bags. But oh, Dugald, had ever a girl 
such a wonderful bride's chest as this? 
O—oh!” 

“What’s wrong?” 

“Nothing, only there ts a crack in the 
bottom, running all the way along where 
it joins the side.” 

“Warped a bit, I suppose. 
it can be easily repa:red- crack? 
lassie, look here!” 

Under the pressure of Dugald’s fingers 
the floor of the chest was swinging up- 
ward on an invisible hinge. Between it 
and the true bottom was a space of about 
three inches in depth. It semed to be 
filed with a layer of yellowed cotton- 
wool. 

For a long moment we held our breath, 
gazing at each other with eyes which 
asked the same question. Then Dugald 
lifted a corner of the sheet of cotton and 
plucked it away. 

At once all the hues of the rainbow 
seemed to be flashing and sparkling be- 
fore us. Rubies were there like great 
drops of the blood that the chest and its 
treasure had wrung from the hearts of 
men; sapphires, mirroring the blue of the 
tropic sky; emeralds, green as the island 
verdure; pearls, white as the milk of the 
cocoanuts and softly tuminous as _ the 
phosphorescent foam which broke on the 
beach in the darkness. And there were 
diamonds that caught gleams of all the 
other’s beauty, and then mocked them 
with a matchiess splendor. 

Some of the stones lay loose upon their 
bed of cotton; others were in massive set- 
tings of curious old-time workmanship. 
Every gem was of exceptional size and 
beauty, the pearls, I knew at once, were 
the rarest I had ever looked upon. They 
were strung in a necklace, and ha@ @ 


No matter 
I say, 


WRAY Nh 
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Get your money’s worth 


we good is all the power in the world 
unless its used? A power machine left to 


rust in the woodshed costs just as much as when 
it is doing useful work. 


With electricity it is much the same. It’s worth 
to you depends on how you use it. 


In Red Wing, Minn. men are studying how elec- 
tricity can be kept so busy that it will save the 


The Committee on Relation 
of Electricity to Agriculture 
is composed of economists and 
engineers representing the 
U. S. Depts. of Agriculture, 
Commerce and the Interior, 
Amer. Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, National Grange, 
Amer. Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers, Individ- 
ual Plant Manufacturers, 
General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, American 
Home Economics Ass’n., 
National Ass'n. of Farm 
EquipmentManufacturers, 
and the National Electric 
Light Association. 


farmer the greatest amount of labor at the lowest 
cost. Here it pumps and heats water automatically, 
grinds feed, threshes and elevates grain, cures 
corn, runs incubators, refrigerators, milkers and 
cream separators; cooks, cleans and irons—and 
does it so well and so cheaply that the farmers 
never want to go back to old methods again. 


. Farmers want electricity because it makes the 
farm a better place to live in. But electricity 
must make money for the farmer before farm 
electrification can succeed. This will require co- 
operation among groups of farmers who are 
ready to invest enough in housewiring and 
equipment to get the most use of the power 
they receive. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 











better traction. 
before the dirt 
better traction. 


is loosened by the 


all times with ease. Lightens draft of picker 
and adds to tractive power of tractor. Picker 
can be backed under all conditions. Attachment 
can be furnished for any make of power take-off. 
Can be used with Caswell Steering Control-—on 


Tractors, Making & one man outfit. 





Any Farm Tractor Can Easily 
Using the Caswell Hitch © 


Tongue trucks are removed greatly reducing draft. Tractor 
is offset one full row from standing corn. Tractor does not 
run down leaning corn. Weight carried by tongue trucks ts 
placed on tractor—thereby lightening the draft and giving 
The Picker wheels pass over the ground 
tractor, 
All side draft and side skidding of 
tractor or picker wheels is positively prevented. Removal 4 
of skidding permits gatherers to be held on row at 


giving 


Fordson, McCormick-Deering and John Deereg” 


Handle a Picker 


If you cannot get it from your dealer write 
direct to 


uf i ‘ 
Caswell Man acturing Co 














150,000 in daily 
world wide use. 1% to 30 Horse Power. 
DIRECT From Factory—Wholesale Prices— 
Terms—No Interest. 57 years proves W. 
most durable, economical engine made—burns 
almost any kind of fuel — Semi-Steel Construc- 
tion— Valve- In - Head Motor—WICO Magneto— 
THROTTLING GOVERNOR-—Simple to run— 
Lifetime Guarantee— Power. 
FREE CATALOG Describes New 
Improvemente, New Lower Prices 
and Long Terms. Also Log Saws and Pumpers. 
aluable Information. 


Vv 
3 Hour Shipping Service. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1531 Wiitte Dutiding, EA TssUnon, 
1531 Enotes Bite, P. 
1531 Witte Bidg., 


oS 
FRANCISCO, CAL. 





Drices. 
STEEL ROOFING and STAMPING WORKS 


620 S. W. Sesend Gt. Dee Metnre, ewe 
Lotaviianed 1696 oy WF Hansen 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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very beautiful pendant of mingled pearls 
and diamonds, 

There were nine heavy bracelets, all 
jewel-set; twenty-three rings, eight of 
them for the hand of a man. Some of 
these rings containedthe finest of the 
diamonds, except for three splendid un- 
set stones. There were numbers of elab- 
orate old-fashioned earrings, two rope- 
like chains of gold adorned with jewels 
at intervals, and several jeweled lockets. 
There was a solid golu snuff-box, en- 
graved with a coat of arms and orna- 
mented with séventeen fine emeralds. 
There were, besides the three diamonds, 
eighty-two unset stones, among them, 
wrapped by itself in cotton, a ruby of 
extraordinary size and luster. And there 
Was 2 sort of coronet or tiara, sown all 
over with clear white brilliants. 


HERE ig the inventory, not entirely 

complete, of the treasure which we 
found hidden under the false bottom of 
the chest, a treasure whose existence 
none of those who had striven and slain 
and perished for the sake of the Span- 
ish doubloons can have suspected. The 
secret of it died with the first guardian 
of the chest, the merchant of Lima who 
went overboard from the Bonny Lass on 
that stormy night ninety years ago. Now 
sea and sun and sand had done their 
work and warped the wood of the chest 
enough to make us masters of its mys- 
tery. And we sat in the sand-heaped 
cock-pit of the wrecked sloop, playing 
like children with our sparkting toys. 

Ours? Yes, for whether or not there 
were an infection of piracy in the very 
air of the island, so that to seize with the 
high hand, to hold with the iron grasp, 
seemed the law of life, we decided with- 
out a qualm against the surrender of our 
treasure-trove to its technical owners. 
Technical only; for one felt that, in es- 
sence, all talk of ownersnip by this man 
or that had long ago become idle. Fate 
had held the treasure in fee to give or to 
withhold. Senor Gonzales had had his 
chance at the chest, and he had missed 
the secret of the hidden hoard, had left 
it to lie forgotten under the sand until in 
some tropic storm it should be engulfed 
by the waters of the cove. More than 
this, had he not most specifically made 
over to me the Islan Queen and all that 
it contained? This wag a title clear 
enough to satisfy the most exacting for- 
malist. And we were not formalists, nor 
inclined in any quibbling spirit to ques- 
tion the decree of Fortune. As treasure- 
hunters, we had been her devotees too 
long. 

So after all it was not scornful skepti- 
cism but the high faith of Miss Higgles- 
by-Browne which was justified by the 
event, and the Harding-Browne expedi- 
tion left the island well repaid for its 
toils and perils. Plus tne two bags of 
doubloons, which were added to the spoils, 
the treasure brought us a sum so goodly 
that I dare not name it. for fear of the 
apparition of Senor Gonzates and the 
Santa Marinan navy looming up to de- 
mand restitutfon. Like true comrades, 
we divided share and share alike, and be 
sure that no one grudged Cookie the per- 
centage which each was taxed for his 
benefit. 

Certain of the rarest jewels were not 
sold, but found their way to me as gifts 
of the Exposition severally and collec- 
tively. The brightest of the diamonds 
now shines in my engagement rings. 
Cuthbert, by the way showed up so splen- 
didly when I explained to him about the 
engagement—that the responsibility was 
entirely mine, not Dugara’s—that I ear- 
nestly wished I were twins so that one of 





Old Families on Old Farms 


Are there any farms in the corn 
belt that have been operated by the 
same family for the last hundred 
years? Iowa farms probably can 
not compete on this. The odds 
would be against finding any Iowa 
farm continuously in possession of 
any one family since much before 
1840. Some families of French de- 
scent in Illinois might make good, 
and more farther east. 

We would like to get letters about 
farms in the corn belt that have 
been worked by the same family for 
three generations or more. These 
letters may be written by a mem- 
ber of the family or by some neigh- 
bor. They should give the name of 
the original holder of the farm and 
the date at which he took posses- 
sion, together with the name of the 
present occupant. In addition, put 
in all the interesting details that a 
word limit of five hundred words 
will permit. Prizes of $5, $3, $2 
and $1 will be given for the best let- 
ters received. The decision, of 
course, will be based on the merit 
of the letters as well as on the age 
of the farm. Get the letters in by 
December 1, and address them to 
Old Farm Contest, Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, Des Moines, Iowa. 

















_GUM-DIPPING 


Insulates Every Fiber of 


# 


This cut-away sectionof 
a Firestone Full-Size 
Gum - Dipped Balloon, 
shows a single cord un- 
twisted into fifteen 
smaller cords composed 
of many little fibers, all 
of which are thoroughly 
saturated and insulated 
with rubber by Gume 
Dipping. 


Every Cord with Rubber 


Greater stamina and longer mileage — added 
safety and comfort—minimized friction and heat 
—that’s what Gum-Dipping, the extra process, 


gives to Firestone tires. 


Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires are delivering 
greater economy, safety and comfort on country 
roads—in the day-in and day-out service of the 


- 


the country. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


i . 


largest truck, bus and taxicab fleets—in the bat- 
tle of tires on race tracks — and on cars of 
hundreds of thousands of motorists throughout 


Your tire costs will be materially lowered by 
having the nearest Firestone Dealer equip your 
car with these wonderful tires. See him now. 


restone 





AMERICANS SHOULD 


PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . hw Shiu, 
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me could have married the beautiful 
youth—which indeed I had wished a little 
all the time. 

And now I come to the purpose of this 
story—for tho well concealed it has had 
one from the beginning. It is to let 
Helen, whoever and wherever she may be, 
if still of this world, know of the fate 
of Peter, and to tell her that when she 
asks for them she is to have my most 
cherished relics of the tstand, Peter’s 
journal and the silver shoe-buckle which 
he found in the sand of the treasure-cave 
and was taking home to her. 

Only, she must let me keep Crusoe, 
please. 

THE END 


To the Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We would like to get, from those read- 
ers ‘who followed the fortunes of the char- 
acters in Spanish Douptoons to the end, 
a report on what they rnink of the story. 
We want to print stories that you like; 
your advice will help us. Write us your 
opinion of Spanish Doubtons in a letter or 
on a post card. Tell us what you liked 
about the story or whax you didn’t like. 
Address, Fiction Editor, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 





COLLEGE OF THE AIR AT WSUI 

The fourth series of courses in the 
University of Towa radio college opened 
October 4. Eight courses, each with 


twelve lectures, are being given by pop- | 
Students will | 


ular university instructors. 
hear the lectures and will write assign- 
ments and a final examination for the 
successful completion of which university 
credit will be offered. Reference books 
may be borrowed from the university 
library. 


A varied program of courses will be of- | 


fered from the Iowa radio station, WSUI, 
on a wave length of 484 meters. These 
are the eight courses: “Man and His 
Plants,” by Bohumil Shimek, professor of 
botany. Professor Shimek will broadcast 
each Wednesday evening at 7:50. ‘“‘The 
Economic Resources of North America” 
is the title of a course by Harold H. Mc- 
Carty, of the college of commerce. An 
intensive study will be made of the more 
important products with special reference 
to the conditions necessary for their 
production, distribution and final con- 
sumption. \ The survey. will cover the 
country from Canada to Mexico and from 








the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts. Mr. 
McCarty’s time is every Monday evening 
at 8:10. Dr. Don M. Griswold, of the de- 
partment of hygiene and preventive med- 
icine, will present ‘‘School Hygiene.” The 
time is each Monday evening at 8:30. An 
authority, Henning Larson, will offer 
“Modern Norwegian Literature,” Wednes- 
days at 7:30 p. m. “English Prose and 
Prose Writers’ will be given by Prof. 
John H. Scott, of the department of Eng- 
lish. He will be on the air Wednesday 
evening at 8:30. Prof. Frederick Lazell 
has a course on “The Country Weekly,” 
each Monday at 7:50 p. m. Two courses 
in philosophy and psychology will be giv- 
en. One is that of. Prof. Carl Taeusch, 
‘Practical Social Ethics,” offered Wed- 
nesdays at 8:10 p. m., and the Other is 
“Social Psychology,” by Pref. Norman 
Meier, at 7:30 p. m., Mondays. 

Registration material and more de- 
tailed information may be secured by 
correspondencé with the University of 
Iowa Extension Division, under the aus- 
pices of which the “College of the Air” is 
being operated. 





TRENCH SILOS MAY BE MADE 
PERMANENT 
Due to the unfavorable weather con- 
ditions this year, many farmers will be 
compelled to make use of temporary 
trench silos, such as are described in 
bulletins put out by the agricultural ex- 


periment stations at St. Paul, Minn., and. 


Fargo, N. D., in order to save the value 
of their corn crops. They are cheap in 
first cost, can be built with unskilled 
labor, will not be harmed by freezing, 
can not be destroyed by storms or fires. 
No hoisting apparatus is required to get 
the ensilage out, and no blower is needed 
to put the corn into the trench. Ma- 
chines used for cutting ensilage in the 
field may be used without an extra blow- 
er or elevator for filling the silo. There 
is very little danger from poison gasés 
that sometimes form in pit silos. 

It is suggested by experts at the Ne- 
braska agricultural experiment station 
that these temporary trench, silos can 
with very little trouble or expense be 
made permanent, To do so, the trench 
should be walled with a strong concrete 
wall, fenced to keep the stock away, and 
properly roofed. Some arrangement 
should be made to feed the ensilage from 
the end of the pile rather than from the 
top of the silo. 





Better Quality Grain 


and 


Higher Acre Yield 


can be produced on Iowa soils by 
increasing soil phosphorus. This 
can be done economically and 
with lasting benefit by applica 
tion of Four Leaf Powdered 
Rock Phosphate. 

Four Leaf Powdered Rock 
Phosphate is nature’s source of 
phosphorus. It gives early profit. 
on Iowa soils. Write for more 
information. 


Thomson Phosphate Company 
1025 Home Insurance Bldg, Chicago, Ill. 














Puts the OTTAMA 
Working For Yeu 


Greatest LOG SAW Offer 


as da g 
I ever made, One man sewe 15 corde ye 


‘or Triat 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPARY 


2161-w Wood Street, Ottawa, Kat 








Made li famous ROSS METAL Silo, 
e like OSS METAL Cribs end Bins 
have exclusive features. 
» Perfect ventilation — 
Easy to erect. Write to 
day for our special 





now — later propo 
‘ti wo the farmer. 


Agents wanted also 


Ross Cutter & Silo Co. 
221 Warder St. ,Springfieic, Obie 
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|RED STRAND 
i*galvannealed” FENCE 
Know why we use more copper in our 
Hl eel and cover the wire with a heavier 
gnc coating to make Red Strand “Gal- 
yannealed” last many years longer. 


'} Thousands of farmers have used Square Deal 
} ence for many years. Now, with more copper 
god a heavier zinc coating, they like the new 
Red Strand “Galvannealed”’ better than ever, 
especially when they know that this longer 
ising, fn 


























er fence costs no more per rod than 
my other standard make and that it costs less 
per year because it lasts so much longer. 
: Hundreds of care- 
a é ful buyers are 
Z- © @ writing us daily to 
find outabout 
Strand “Galvan- 
nealed”’ before 
? they invest in an 
more fence. It will 
pay you, too, to 
et all the facts. 
ti sk your Red 
4 Strand fence deal- 


_ Keystone 
Steel & Wire 
Company 
3880 Industrial 

















New FREE book quotes Fte- 
duced Factory Prices. In- 
troduces sensational 5-Year 

tee Bond on Stoves, 
Ranges, Furnaces, 200 styles 
and sizes, Beautiful porcelain 
enamel ranges and combination #% 
gasand coal ranges in softgrey ¢ 
anddelft blue. Mahogany porce- 
lin enamel heating stoves.Cash 
oressy terms—as lowas $3 down, 
$monthly. 24 hr. shpts. 30 day 
free trial,360 day approval test. Sat- 
isfaction vet 26 yrs.in busi- 
ness, 600,000 customers. Write today 
for your copy of this FREE book. 


WALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
181 Rochester Ave. 
RALAMAZ00 







































“A Kalamazoo ~:* oe 
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THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


which make a horse wheeze, 
roar, have thick wind or 
choke-down can be reduced 
with Absorbine. Also other 
bunches or swellings. Ne 
blister, no hair gone, and horse 
& keptat work. Itis economical. 
~Y Atdruggists, or$2.50 postpaid. 

Horse book 3-S free. 
A thankful user says: “Completely removed 
Singeny b, 07 gland about7 inches diameter. 
incerely thank you for good advice and 
Absorbine.” : 














THOUSANDS make big money trappi 
in spare time.. SEASON STARTS SOON, 
FUR PRICES HIGH THIS YEAR 

i Get Ready Now! 


Assured. 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“Now that the season for 
swimming the English channel 
is over, we can expect Eliza’s 
record for crossing on the ice 
the next to be contested.” 








HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 


TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 


a 


Wj 
Vi Wf Uy 
W Ulm 


Contest closes October 19, so send your 


posteards right away. 


In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 


prize tied in each tying contest. 


A BENEFACTOR IN DISGUISE? 
Larkson: 


my car.” 
Parkson: ‘“What’s the use?” 
Larkson: ‘‘Maybe he’ll tell me how 


got fifty miles an hour out of her.” 





A PROBLEM IN CHEMISTRY 


He 
to marry a blonde in a month.” 

She: “Oh, that’s all right. 
blonde in a month.” 


JUST WAITI 


Farmer Brown: ‘“‘Whatcha laughin’ at?” 
“That auto party te 
in’ down the road just stole the biggest 


Farmer Black: 
branch off my lilac bush.” 
Brown: 
Black: 


THE LOST RHYME 


Mr. Smith was seeing a friend off to 


Denver. 


“Be sure,” he said, “to look up 


friend, Mr. Lummac, while in the city. 
“Mr. Lummac,” said his friend absent- 


mindedly. 

“Yes, Mr. Lummac. 
ber his name because 
stomach.”’ 


A few days later his friend returned 
the street. 
and 
tried, but I never could find that Mr. 


Smith on 
he said, 


and encountered 
“Do you know,”’ “I tried 
Kelly.” 


ONE BETTER 


The haughty Englishman was endeav- 


oring to impress. the importance of 
family upon his guide in the Scottish 
Highlands. 


“My ancestors,’’ he exclaimed, with a 
“have had the right 
to bear arms for the last three hundred 


theatrical gesture, 
years.” 

“Hoot, mon,” cried the Scot, 
cestors have had the right to bare 
for the last two thousand years.” 


OLD ENOUGH TO SHAVE 


Mrs. Bing: “Oh, I wish these recipes 
would be more definite.” 

Mr. Bing: ‘What’s the difficulty, my 
dear?”’ 

Mrs. Bing: “This one tells us how to 


use up old potatoes, but 
how old the potatoes must be.” 


MENTAL PLOWING 


“Thought you said you had plowed that 


ten-acre field?” said the first farmer. 


“No; I only said I was thinking about 
plowing it,”” answered the second farmer. 
“Oh, I see, you’ve merely turned it over 


in your mind!” 


CAUGHT 

Wife: 
the club at ten o’clock last night, 
dear? What had you been doing?” 
Husband: “What are 
about? 
Why, I was still playing cards there 
three o’clock!” 
Wife: “Oh! 
you came home this morning.” 





“I’m going up to the jail. 
want to talk with the bandit who took 


: “Dearest, our engagement is off, 
A fortune-teller just told me that I was 


I can be a 


“What's funny about that?” 
“It had a hornet’s nest on it.” 


You can remem- 
it rhymes with 


“my an- 
legs 


it doesn’t say 


“Why did they turn you out of 


you talking 
Someone has been telling you lies! 


Now I know what time 
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he 





ar- 


a ¥ 


his 


my 


at 
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From the depths of the earth comes the 
metal lead from which Dutch Boy white- 
lead is made. It would be worth digging 
deep in your wallet, too, to buy this weather- 
proof paint. But you don’t have to. It’s the 
most economical surface-protection your 
money can buy. 


}yes what you get when you use Dutch 
Boy white-lead: 

1. A paint made from the metal lead. 

2. A paint that withstands all weather without 
cracking or chipping. That means long wear— 
the kind of wear that does away with the need- 
less expense of scraping and burning off old 
pigment every time you repaint. This is an ex- 
tremely important point often overlooked. 


igs deep 
to protect your 
purse and prope 






















3. A paint that spreads easily, quickly. Less 


labor, of course, 
a better job— 
and more money 
saved. 
4. A paint that 
covers and hides 
with fewer coats. 
You save again, 
both the surface 
andthe bankroll. 


5. A paint that can be colored to any de- 
sired shade or tint, and one that holds color 
indefinitely. Still another saving, not only 
in money, but in the appearance of your 
house as the years roll by. 

Each of these five advantages in itself 
is sufficient reason for you to specify 
and use Dutch Boy white-lead paint. 
But there’s still a sixth. 

6. Dutch Boy white-lead can be mixed 
in the exact quantity, color and con- 
sistency for the job that is to be done 
—inside or outside, a big job’or an 
odd job. 


Money-saving paint books free 


“Decorating the Home” brings you sug- 
gestions and exact formulas for mixing 
and coloring pure Dutch Boy white- 
lead paint for every kind of painting job 


eas 





Every pail or keg of white-lead 
bearing the Dutch Boy trade- 
mark, isa guaranteed all-lead 


product, made from the metal. 


to be done around a house. It will be 
sent you along with a booklet that gives 
complete directions for painting wood, 
plaster, metal and masonry about the 
farm, if you will ask our nearest branch 
for booklet F. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway Boston, 131 State St. 
Buffalo, 116 Oak St. Chicago, 900 W. 18th Se. 


Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
659 Freeman Ave. 820 W. Superior Ave. 
St. Louis, San Francisco, 


722 Chestnut St. 485 California St, 
Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa. 
316 Fourth Ave. 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co. 
437 Chestnut St. 





FARM FENC 





- iNTER ; 
INT ERLOCKING FENCE CO. 





Cents a rod fora 2%-in. “} 
Hog Fence, Freight 4 
Prepaid in Ill. and Ind. 
18¢e in Iowa and only slightly 4 
morein other states for freight. 
From Factory to User Direct. ‘ 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Lowprices barb wire. Catalog Free. 4 








MORTON, ILLS. 5 


ch Boy White-Lead 


Makes an All-Lead Paint ; 








In Cedar Rapids 


Hotel Magnus 


150 Fireproof Rooms 
$1.25 to $2.50 — No Higher 















Zine Insulated 
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Large, slit-wing 


Other Sales Offices: 


Detroit, Ci 





St. Paul, Oklahoma City, 





American Steel & Wire Company 


Royal Fence 


RR.RAIL 


anner.::. Posts 


With every roll of Royal Fence your 
dealer will give you our written 
guarantee that it will outlast or 
equal in service any other fence 
now made, of equal size wires and 
used under the same conditions. 
Send for our booklet, ‘‘Fencing for Profits.” 
Banner Steel Posts 


Railroad rail design. “‘The Post with the S 8? 
ca ps a ‘os e Steel Backbone. 


See Our Dealer in Your Vicinity 





te roots firmly into the ground. 


Chicago, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Worcester, Philadephia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
ts lein . Wilkes Barre, St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
Birmingham, Adania, Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Sait Lake City 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE eran cs WITH PRE-WAR 
D WITH LAST REAR 


The pe sean columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 147 per cent of pre-war and 94 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 

wholesale price level. From the stand- 
costa of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, butter, eggs, cattle, hides and copper 
are decidedly below the general price level, 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 
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CATTLE—At Chicago _ _ 
1,300-pound “fat cattle 
1,100-pound fat cattle 
Canners and cutters 
Feeders... 











Heavy hogs igi ~ 169! 109 
Light hogs E 1035 
Pigs | j 199 
Sows, rough ‘ 6| 110 
SHEEP—At Chicago = 

190| 91 
____ WOOL AND HIDES L 
Quarter blood wool at Boston| 145 87 
Light cow hides at Chicago. | 98 


GRAIN 








Lambs 











At Chicago— 
Core. Ne. S milked. o.sicssiccs 112 99 
Oats, No. 2 white .... caress 110 119 
Wheat, No. 2 red ee 121 88 
Wheat, No. 1 northern . 121 95 

On towa Farms— 

113] 91 


92} 111 





2S aa ee _MILL- -FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’ kee| 103] 75 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee 141) 110 
Bran, at Kansas City 109) 91 
Shorts, at Kansas City | 111) 8t 
HAY : 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...|! 126) R7 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City! 128 98 
____ OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago 148) 
Clover seed, at Toledo | 229 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 86 
Cotton, at New York } 105! 
Eggs, at Chicago 137| 
_ PROVISIONS—At Chicago 














Sides 
Ham 
Bacon 





FUTURES—At Chicago 





Corn— 
December 
May 

Oats— 

Dece embe r 


December 
May 








Coke, at Connellsville 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 
Copper, at New York 
Crude petroleum, at N. 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. 
ington) i 
Yellow pine (southern) ‘' 
1x8 No. 2 com. — 
Yellow pine) (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish). 212 
Cement 153 


FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per = 


| 
York! 
W. | 








outside of New York 

month of. Awpumt: i.cfscces 237 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 

at New York Kekens 101 
Industrial stocks 210 
Railroad stocks 105} 


102 


108 
105 
114 








RAILROAD RATES —Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 

cent of the pre-war normal 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 





of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 

135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES — With pre- 
war relationships as a base, January 
lard now indicates a price of $9.31 per 
ewt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 
January. January rib sides indicate a 
price of $8.94 for hogs next January. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
September 25, 1926, of the 1921-1925 five- 
year average for tne corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 118 per cent, grain 
91 per cent, livestock 110 per cent, 
lumber 110 per cent, ore 142 per cent, 
and miscellaneous merchandise 118 per 
cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 229 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


extras, last week 
cheddar cheese, 
22%c; eggs, 
week before 


Butter, creamery 
45%4c, week before 444c; 
last week 23%c, week before 
fresh firsts, last week 38'4c, 
37%c; ducks, last week 23¢, week before 
24c; fat hens, last week 25c, week be- 
fore 27c: springs chickens, last week 23'4c, 
week before 24c. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $15.27, week be- 
fore $16.14. Chicago—Last week $15.60, 
week before $14.62. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 














Med. and heavy wt. 
steers (1,100 Ibs. 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
o0d— 
Last week eeccccccecs 
Week before .... 
Medium— 
ELASt Week ccccosccceses 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before . 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium and good— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common 
Last week 
Week before 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week 
Week 
Cows— 
Last week osu 
Week before ... 
Bulls— 
Last week 


beef | : 
up) 





| \ 
9.58/10.25| 9.5 
10.00/10.20! 9.52 
| | 


eeeee 


7.88| 8.55) 7.7 
8.38] 8.80! ‘Pe 


| | 
6.00! 6.92! 6.05 


ee eeeee 


< 
_to 


seems eeerene 


before 


or) 
200 
~1d0 
on aS 
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mS 


ee 


WOOK BOTOTO .cccecess 
Canners and cutters— 
ee ery 
Weer DEIOTS coceccsns 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week 
Week before 
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Heavy (250 Ibs. 
Last week 
Week before 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 

Last week 
Week before 

Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
Last week 
Week before 

Light lights (130-150 ibs.) 
Last week 
Week before } 

Smooth and rough heavy | 

packing sows (250 Ibs. | 
up— 
Last week (eae ae 10. 62! 
Week before .110.75! 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week oe 
Veek before .. 
Stock pigs— 
Last week .. 
Week before 


up)— 








Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 

Last week 
Week before 

Lambs, culls and common 
Last week . 
Week before 

Yearling wethers, medium si 


to prime— 
st week | 9.88]11.50] 9. 
Week before . | 9.50}10.00) 9.5 
Ewes, medium to choice— | 
t week ............| 5.50} 5.88} 
Week before 5.50 6.88) 
Feeder lambs, medium ai t 
choice— 
EMBL WES. cveccecccss 
Week aan 


12. 50 12. ey 11.50 
-112.25/12. 13| 11.75 


NOT ante stated, —all 
classes of 1 fa are quoted at an av- 
prices from common te choice. 




















Omaha 
Kansas City 





Mixed clover, | | | 
Last wee ip diocee Tew yok 114.50 21.50 
before | 114.50/21.50 
Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week . | 
Week before oes alpeccnneee 
Alfalfa, choice— 
EGSt WOOK cccsccccccccl {20.00/22 00} 
Week before .........{20. 00/21.50! 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 7} | 
Last week ...e..ee0...{/17.50}20.50 
Week before .........{17.50/20.00 
Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week .........+.-{16.50{18.75| 
Week before ......-..-{/16.50,18.25) 


Alfalfa, No. | 
6.6.00 ¢eecceed UGTIe TET 


Last week 
Week before Yaak na 
8.50! 9.25[13.50 


Oat straw— 
8.50| 7.25)11.50 


er ee 


Last week 
Week before 











\ 


Kansas City 
Des Moines 








Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week .... 
Week before 


t Corn, No. 3Y— 


Last week 

Week before 
Corn, No. 4Y— 

Last week ..-. 

Week before 
Oats— 

Last week . 

he eek before 


gi “week =a .70%4} 
Week before -70%| 

Rye— | | 
Last week ..../1.00% 
Week before ..[1.00 

Wheat, No. 2 ha urd | 
Last week a. 424, 1.33 
Week before 1.4354 }1.38 


FEEDS 


111,37 
~ {1.40% |1.35 








Minneapolis | 


| 
| 





Kansas City || 
Des Moines* | 














Bran— 
Last 
Week 

Shorts— 
Last 


week....| 
before... 


week. 
Week before. 

Hominy feed— 
Last week. 
Week be fore. 

Linseed meal— | 

Last week... “ 
Week before. 
Cottonseed meal 

(41 per ag 
Last week. 
Week before. 

Tankage— | 
Last ‘week.... le -00}70.00 
Week before 80. — 00 

Gluten— 

Last week....|..... 

Week before..|..... 

*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE 








Par value 
Present 
price 

Per cent of 











British sterling ex- 
change— 
Last week 
Week before 
French franc— 
Last week 


99.7 
99.7 


14.9 
14.7 








FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1956 
but cailable in 1936, were quoted last 
week at $1.00%. These bonds are 44% per 
cent, and the yield to 1956 is 4.16 per cent. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 








OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 42ce, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 14%c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $21.50, 
and cotton at New York 13.6c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 62c, 
oats 35c, wheat $1.22. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard for the last week in 
September were 9,145,000 pounds, as 
compared with 6,894,000 bushels for the 
week before and 7,180,000 pounds for the 
same week last year. Exports of pork the 
last week in September were 11,461,006 
pounds, as compared with 11,495,000 
pounds the week before and 11,739,000 

pounds for the same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat for the last week 
in September were 17,002,000 bushels, as 
compared with 6,894,000 bushels for the 
week before and 6,143,006 bushels for the 











same week last year. 
last week in September were 
bushels, compared with 49,000 
for the week before and 180,009 
for the same week last year. 

oats for the last week 
were 37,000 bushels, 
190,000 bushels for the 
1,614,000 bushels for the 
year. 


Exports of corn the 


b 15,0 
ushel 
bushe 


same week last 





Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 102 per cent of the ¢ 
year average, as contrasted with 99 pad 
cent for fat cattle, 84 per cent for sh 
and 100 per cent for lambs. ep 

The following table gives data as ¢ 
percentage of ten-year average for aol 
ceipts and prices as they have Prevailed 
week by week for the past eight week; 
Each week is compared with the ten-yen; 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias. . 


THOGS 








Receipts at 
Chicago _ 

Receipts at 
other mkts. 


Chicago 





August 13 
August 20 
August 27 
September 
September 
September 
September 
October 1 








August 13 
August 20 
August 27 
September 
September 
September 
September 
October 1 


122) 113) 7 








August 13 
August 20 
August 27 
September 
September 
September 
September 
October 1 








August 13 91 
August 20 90 
August 27 ne 106 
September 3 t 9 74 88) 
September 138] 126} 
September 116! 113} 
September ears 113) 101} 
October 1 i 4 86} 97; 10 

*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 


WESTERN LAMB FEEDERS AFRAIO 
Feeders of range lambs in the Platte 
valley and the irrigated regions of Ne- 
braska and Colorado are buving less than 
their usual number of feeder lambs this 
fall. These men, who are commonly larg 
operators who have fed regularly for 4 
period of years, believe present feeder 
lamb prices are so high as to almost 
insure losses to the man who fattens 
them.. Corn belt feeders are buying the 
feeding lambs now offered for sale, verr 
readily. Many of these are men of iittle 
experience in handling lambs. 

The western feeders are trying to ar- 
range a meeting of producers, feeders 
(both western and corn belt), packing in- 
terests and retailers, to go over the lamb 
feeding situation, to give the business of 
producing and fattening lambs greater 
stability. . 

















EFFECT OF CLOSE CULLING ON 
POULTRY PROFITS 


Close culling was one of the big rea- 
sons why the best farm flocks in the 
group of 234 that were entered in the 
Illinois flock record project last year paid 
profits of about $2.45 a hen more than 
the poorest flocks in this group. The 
best one-third of these 234 flocks paid 


profits of $2.45 a hen for the year, while _ 


the poorest one-third of the flocks paid 
profits of less than one cent a hen. Own- 
ers of the best one-third of the flocks 
culled out and disposed of 53 per cent of 
the original number of their birds during 
the year, while owners of the poorest 
one-third of the flocks culled out only 4 
per cent of their stock. 





All first places and championships 17 
the Shorthorn bull classes at the Sesat- 
centennial livestock show went to Mis 
souri bred Shorthorns. Sni-A-Bar Farms 
Baker Shorthorn Farm and Winmoor 
Farms, of Dundee, Ill., were the winners. 
The winner shown by Winmoor Farms 
was bred by A. C. Stanley, of Sheridan, 
Mo. Baker Farms’ winner was bred 
Ravenwood Farms, Bunceton Mo. Grand 
champion honors went to 
Farms on Sni-A-Bar Royalist. 


oe Boy Poultry House 
WV For complete see 
$39 tion as oo One as 
w5: 3 aang gli; £ od 
pe ay tremor ar 








goo utatte 2- te 8 
i ngue & 
fitting ot siding t om vertically: two f~? 
opening hea doet. eri aaem, 
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Chere Boy Sates =t.. Des Moines, 1ow® 
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Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 





_Sell what you wish through these columns 


|. | accompany order. 
Advertising orders, stop orders 
this office not later y 


euts do 


RATE 8c PER WORD are counted as part of the adv: 
tisement and each initial or full number is counted as one word, 
We charge for a minimam of twenty words. Remittance mugh 


arid ehanecs in 
‘hursday, eight days before 


ion, When writing your advertisemen 
wo and i 


NAME AND ADDRESS 


copy must reach 
ate of publi. 

t give full detaiis. This 
sales. 




















HEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 


KANSAS 











| No. Words No. Insertions 





PSQIATwo ee 
SCAnwon Oo 


Nore 
OM Go 


phige's « 4.89 
Wo advertisement for less th $ 
eepted. Check must be attached. Please 
or print your advertisement. 


MLIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


RITE for our list of well protected in- 
yestment bonds which yield a good re- 
, and can be quickly converted into 
sh. We offer only such bonds that we 
n siffeerely recommend for your invest- 
ent. Metcalf, Cowgill & Co., Des Moines, 
2. 
WE OFFER Mercy Hospital, Des Moines, 
Jowa, first mortgage five per cent gold 
ionds, due serially 1928-1956 at 100. Write 
dreulars. Harry H. Polk & Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. eres 
f OFFER high grade municipal and 
wrporation bonds. Write for list of 
igrrent offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
ivr cent. Wheelock & Co., Equitable 
lig, Des Moines, Iowa. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


PECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 
' fom heel driving parents. We are over- 
mocked and must move these pups. Write 
Mor reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
‘ed, Wonderful selection in whites 
nd sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
wis, Monticello, Iowa, Box 66. 

EUNDRED hunting hounds, cheap; game 
getters, fur finders, money makers. Big 
money raising Hunting Hounds. Hunting 
Horns, feeds, medicnes, collars, ete. 
Hunters’ gupply catalog. Kaskaskia 
Kennels, FW22, Herrick, Ill . 

GERMAN Shepherd Police pups, from 
registered stock; pedigrees furnished; 
iced right. Also silver gray male, good 
Sock and watch dog, guaranteed sire; 
ice, $100. R. M. Edwards, Storm Lake. 
owa. 

BROWN or black Shepherd pups, three 
months old; bred from expert cattle 
frivers; mother is Collie and _ Police. 
Males, $7.50; females, $5. Roy F. Carlson, 
Stratford, Iowa. 
CROSSBRED male stock, watch puppies; 
half purebred white Spitz, half purebred 
moth haired English Fox Terrier. Box 
i, Northwood, Iowa. 

SIX extra good Coon Hound puppies; 
parents best in northeast Missourt. 
Males, $10; females, $5. Oscar Pettig, 
Montgomery City, Mo. 
REMARKABLE litter of German Police 
pups; also bred yearling female, and 
yearling St. Bernard male. Write, Bloe- 
mendaal Kennels, Alton, Iowa. 

ENGLISH Shepherd pups, nicely marked, 
from the best heeling parents out. Ger- 
lard Wolter, Hamburg, Minn. 

EXTRA good German Police pups, all wolf 
gray, five months old; prices, $15 to 
80. T. I. Satre, Stanhope, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 


aR CALIFORNIA 
IN THE San Joaquin valley of California 
farming is now a paying business, feed- 
ing millions of people in towns. Dairying, 
S, poultry and fruit should yield a 
income. A small one-family farm, 
With little hired labor, insures success. 
8 can work outdoors all the year. Best 
aye to plant are well proved. Selling 
done co-operatively in established mar- 
- _New-comers welcome. The Santa 
railway has no land to sell, but offers 
free service in helping you get right 
tion. Write for illustrated San Joa- 
gun folder and get The Earth free for 
Cette. Cc. L. Seagraves, General 
~ mization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 
<) Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
IFORNIA tarms In sunny San Joa- 
quin county. Safe profits assured by 
Ptional diversity—choice of dairying, 
ar’, Poultry, truck and forty commer- 
Sie Rail and water transportation 
3 local and export markets. Moun- 
Write seashore recreation nearby. 
st Room 14, Advertising Dept. of 
—20aqguin County, Stockton, Calif. 
cae GEORGIA 
NDERFUL opportunities, southern 
en farm lands. Write for complete 
uation. Chamber Commerce, Quit- 
——.vtorgia. 
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ORS won 
SALE—Twenty-acre poultry farm, 
equipped; with or without chick- 

Beese ; A. L. Jesmore, 





Farmer. classified ads put 
touch with a market for farm 
t can be reached in no other way. 








FINE Opportunity—Hatchery, well estab- 
lished; doing good business in north- 
east Kansas town; good house; extra 
ground; brooder house, etc.; $4,025; $2,700 
will handle. Address, Box 51, care Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 
$3.50 PER ACRE; 10,000-acre ranch; good 
hunting and fishing; Eleven Points 
river; 300 acres cultivated; four sets 
buildings; heavy woven wire fence; fine 
stock range; one day shipment St. Louis. 
J. Richard Brooks, Alton, Mo. 
POULTRY land; $5 down, $5 monthly 
buys 40 acres southern Missouri. Price, 
$200. Send for list. Box 22-E, Kirkwood, 
Missouri. 








LIVESTOCK 
~ HEREFORDS re 
CHOICE Hereford steers; yearlings, twos, 
tlifees; shipped direct from the range. 
Priced per pound in carload lots, every- 
thing paid to your station. Write for de- 
tails. Live Stock Exchange, Inc., Securi- 
ties Bldg. Des Moines, lowa. . 


POULTRY 


ZRHODE ISLAND REDS 


eee 


PUREBRED tose Comb Rhode | 
type; 


from good laying stock; Tompkins and 
Red Wonder strain; May and_ April 
hatch; $2.50 and $3. Write, R. C. Winter, 
Hinton, lowa. 





RET Island 
Red cockerels; dark red; large 








FOR SALE—A choice lot of 100 extra 

high grade Jersey cows and heifers. 
Proper color and in fine condition. Steph- 
en A. Carr, Collins, Iowa. 


HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE—High grade Holsteins from 

a federal accredited herd; yearlings to 
mature cows; cow test association rec- 
ords on everything in milk; priced from 
$50 to $125. J. C. Williamson, Chariton, 
Towa. 





NEBRASKA 
FOR SALE—163 acre choice north-cen- 
tral Nance county, Nebraska, land, im- 
proved; gently rolling black loam: $150 
per acre. Harry A. Swim, Route No. 3, 
St. Edward, Neb. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
NORTH DAKOTA improved farms; easy 
terms. County committees assist new 
settlers in becoming properly located. 
Real opportunities for Men of moderate 
means. Greater North Dakota Associa- 
tion, Fargo, N. D 
OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA, an Indian name, meaning 
“The Land of the Fair Gods,” entirely 
settled by people without homes, April 
22, 1899. Some of the most fertile lands 
in the world may be owned by the rent 
you are paying. Own your home! Occupy 
it while you pay for it. Write for de- 
scriptive booklet of good farms, with 
terms. I. C. Brown, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
farmers’ National Bank Building. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
SOUTH DAKOTA farm lands, from $10 
an acre up, depending on location and 
improvements. They will never be lower. 
South Dakota produces corn, cattle, hogs, 
alfalfa, small grains. Real diversifica- 
tion; healthful and pleasant climate; 
good dairy country; see it for yourself. 
Homeseekers’ rates. For free map, de- 
scriptive circulars and all information, 
write to South Dakota Department of Ag- 
riculture, Division 101, Pierre, S. D. 
WISCONSIN 


HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam: 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms: Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

80 ACRES, five cows, two sows, forty 

poultry, tools included; one of the best 
in the community; 1% miles to town, 50 
acres, level, cultivation, fine stock range, 
fuel, fruit, good frame dwelling, barn, 
spring water; aged owner’s low price 
$1,750, part cash. New bulletin. United 
Farm Agency, 114-WF West Tenth St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
IMPROVED farms for rent in Minnesota, 

North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Make a trip and see 
the growing. crops. Cheap round-trip 
homeseekers’ tickets. Write for free 
books. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 907, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced man to run Deer- 
ing corn picker, with Ford motor on. 
Sixty-five a month, board; 300 acres; 
— October 15. Ben Studer, Wesley, 
owa. 



































AGENTS WANTED 

AGENTS—Our new household cleaning 

device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 
less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- 
field, Iowa. 

SALESMEN WANTED 

SALESMEN—New invention beats vacu- 

um sweeper and all its attachments; no 
electricity required; all complete only 

95; over half profit. Write O. P. Mor- 
gan, Mgr., 781 Grimes St., Fairfield, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK 
BERKSHIRES 
BERKSHIRE boars with size, bone and 
quality; March farrow; winners of the 
blue and purple. Harvey G. Talmadge, 

Hopkinton, Iowa. 
LOWS AND HEIFERS WANTED 
WANTED—Hereford, Shorthorn or Angus 
cows and heifers, "1 exchange for a 100- 
acre farm in northeastern Missouri that 
has a guaranteed rental value of 4 per 
cent on the price asked. No objection to 
an abortion infected herd, as I have a 
remedy. Address, Box 30, care Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 





























GUERNSEYS 


FOR SALE— fine Holstein bull with a 
26-pound official recor@; a show pros- 
pect, whose three nearest dams average 
96 pounds milk a day; ready for light 
service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- 
ticelllo, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein spring- 
ers and fresh cows, fall cows and heif- 
ers, at reasonable prices. . B. tested. 
Glarner & Bringgold, West Concord, Minn. 
a2 PERCHERONS 
ANNUAL sale Carnot Percherons, Tues- 
day, October 26. Send for catalog. W. 
S. Corsa, State Hard Road 3, Whitehall, 
Illinois. 











a SHROPSHIRES 
FOR SALE—Quality registered Shrop- 
rams. Farm eight miles south- 





shire 
west of Omaha stockyards, near Papillion. 
Arthur Sinner, Chalco, Neb. 
REGISTERED Shropshire 

lamb rams; good, rugged rams; 
bone; good fleeces. Priced to sell. 
Studer, Wesley, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Shropshire rams of quality; 

aged rams, yearlings, ram lambs; priced 
right. Bitterman & Brim, Mason City, 
Iowa. 





yearling and 
heavy 
Ben 








SHEEP - 
110 GOOD breeding ewes; one-half year- 
lings and two’s; no broken mouths; priced 
right. A. R. Edson, New Hampton, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALFALFA MEAL AND HAY 
FOR SALE—Alfalfa meal and alfalfa 
hay. Ora D. Ball, Lexington, Neb. 
FARM MACHINERY 2 
FOR SALE—Chain drive Ford motor at- 
tachment for McCormick-Deering and 
Deering No. 3 corn pickers. H. S. Gove, 
Bingham Lake, Minn. 
GOPHER TRAPS 
TRAPS for catching pocket gophers. Cir- 
cular sent free. A. Renken, G-444, 
Crete, Neb. 


























CLOTHING > 
WOOLENS for sale—Your annual oppor- 
turiity. For quick disposal we offer 
salesmen’s samples of woolen goods, un- 
derwear, hosiery, blankets, sheep lined 
coats, mackinaws, leather vests, etc., at 
third to half less than regular prices. Our 
catalog of sample goods now ready. Send 
for it today. Associated Textiles, Inc. 
(Co-operative), successors to Minneapolis 
Woolen Mills Co., 612-A, list Ave., No. 
Minneapolis, Minn. : 
TYPEWRITERS 
TYPEWRITER bargains. Special values 
in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem- 
ington, Oliver, etc. Write for bargain list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


GEESE AND DUCKS 
GIANT Dewlap African geese; show pairs, 
$15; weight—ganders, 15 to 16 pounds 
now. Buff Orpington ducks; orld rec- 
ord layers; trios, $7. Joseph F. O’Brien, 
Waukon, Iowa. 
LEGHORNS 
WHITE Leghorn hens and males, now 
half price; thousands of laying pullets. 
Big discount on spring chicks and eggs. 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, 
egg bred 26 years. Winners at 16 egg 
contests. Catalog and special price bul- 
letin free. I ship C. O. D, and guarantee 
satisfaction. George B. Ferris, 986 Union, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
260-280-EGG Wycoff White Leghorn 
cockerels; trap-nested; for sale, $2 
each. Wanted to buy, 150 Wycoff pullets 
or hens. Write Mrs. C. E. O’Neill, Terril, 
Iowa, at once. 
SINGLE Comb White Leghorn yearling 
hens, large or small lots, good utility 
stock at reasonable prices. John Hass, 
Bettendorf, Towa. asad 
50 S. C. White English Leghorn pullets 
from known egg producing parents; 
just ready to lay; price, $2 each. Otto 
Mason, Winfield, Iowa. 









































FOURTEEN 
Guernseys, 
high grade, healthy, 


two-year-old Wisconsin 
freshenin this winter; 
70 each. Twenty 


yearlings, $37. R. C. Blake, Oelwein, Ia. 





FOR SALE—Choice Single Comb dark 
brown Leghorn cockerels; $1 each; $5 

Se six.. Adolph Totemeier, New London, 
owa. 





PUREBRED Rose Comb Rhode Island 

ted cockerels from blood tested stock 
and April hatch; only $2 if taken at once; 
satisfaction guaranteed. Ad appears but 
once. Willis Arganbright, Route 2, Fre- 
mont, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


PEONIES—One Felix Crousse, 

Festiva Maxima, white; 
three to five eyes, $1. .25 
$1: twelve hardy German iris, $1; eight 
hyacinths, $1; twelve Concord grape- 
vines, two year, $1; 100 asparagus, $1; 
twenty-five’ rhubarb, $1; twenty holly- 
hocks, $1. (Prepaid), checks accepted. 
Wholesale list free. Welch Nursery, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 








red; one 
two best pink, 
Darwin tulips, 








IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENT IN 
BROADCASTING SITUATION 


An important event in which all our 
readers interested in radio will be much 
concerned is the formation of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, by the Ra- 
dio Corporation of America. It has been 
announced that the National Broadcast- 
ing Company would on November 15 take 
control of station WEAF at New York 
City as the nucleus or start of a broad- 
casting service to cover the entire nation. 

WEAF is the station formerly owned 
and operated by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, and_ recently 
purchased by the Radio Corporation of 
America for $1,000,000. It was one of the 
pioneer stations in broadcasting by re- 
mote control and in hookup broadcasting 
with other stations, putting on such na- 
tion-wide events as President Coolidge's 
inauguration, the Dempsey-Carpentier 
prize fight, the world’ series baseball 
games, and so on, and its announcers and 
performers are probably the best known 
and the most widely heard of any in the 
world, thru the wonderful series of At- 
water Kent Sunday evening concerts, as 
well as the several popular performances 
other times during the week, broadcast 
by means of telephone line hookups thru 
a dozen or more larger stations over the 
United States. This station was also the 
pioneer in selling time on the air for 
what is commonly known as good will ad- 
vertising broadcasting, much of the finest 
entertainment it has put on the air being 
of this type. 

While all the plans of the new company 
have not been announced, it is stated that 
the policies to be pursued will be very 
similar to that under the former manage- 
ment, the purpose being to prayvide the 
best programs possible for the radio list- 
eners of the United States. Mr. M. H. 
Aylesworth, for many years managing di- 
rector of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation, is to be president, and a new 
departure in broadcasting will be a public 
advisory council of twelve well known 
and representative members to direct the 
work of the broadcasting station, to de- 
termine the proper kind of programs, and 
to see that discrimination is avoided and 
that the broadcasting is done in the fair- 
est and best way. The same policies as 
before of telephone line hookups with 
others will be continued and it is hoped 
to extend this still more, until events and 
entertainment may be made available to 
every radio listener in the country. 





PHOSPHATE FERTILIZER PRO- 
DUCTION 


The United States is both the largest 
producer and consumer of phosphate rock 
for fertilizing purposes. It produced 36 
per cent of the world’s supply of rock 
phosphate last year. Most of this was 
mined in Tennessee and Florida. Tunis, 
Algiers and Morocco, in northern Africa, 
were the next leading producers. The 
development of the industry of phos- 
phorus production in Morocco has been 
extremely rapid since 1921. It promises 
to become a leading producer to supply 
European fertilizer needs. The United 
States has the largest known reserves of 
high grade phosphate rock of any coun- 
try. They are located in Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Utah and Wyoming. Production in 
these areas is very small. They are lo- 
cated too far from the parts ‘of the Unit- 
ed States where the phosphates are most 
largely used. 





LARGE BELGIAN HORSE SHOW 
At the recent Ohio state fair at Colum- 
bus, the Belgian horse show was com- 
posed of 174 entries. This is the largest 
number of entries of Belgians in the his- 


“tory of the Ohio fair. 
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FRESH FROM THE GCOUNTRY 








IOWA 

Northern—Hancock County, Oct. 9—Silo 
filling all done. There has been too much 
rain, which has delayed everything. A 
big frost has killed everything. There 
will be some soft corn. A good many are 
vaccinating for hog cholera. Not many 
cattle on feed. Potatoes a fair crop. 
Plenty of apples.—E. D. Hammon. 


North-Central—Wright County, Oct. 8 
—It rained nearly all day the 3d. Peopte 
are digging their potatoes. Corn shelling 
is going on. Corn 66 cents, oats 35% 
cents, butterfat 42 cents, No. 1 eggs 35 
cents, No. 2 eggs 27 cents. Have had 
several frosts. No farm sales yet. Pas- 
tures are short. Roads are fair.—Miss 
Eva Fischer. 


Northeastern—Winneshiek County, Oct. 
8—We have had a great deal of rainy, 
cloudy and chilly weather, but the last 
few days have been clear and warm. Silos 
all filled; some threshing to do yet. Farm- 
ers are digging potatoes, which are a fair 
crop; very little potato rot reported. The 
recent hard freeze damaged all corn stalks 
and did considerable damage to late corn. 
Not so many cattle shipped out as in 
former years.—Fred Gross. 


Southeastern—Keokuk County, Oct. 1—~ 
Still raining; all the streams have been 
out of the banks; highest for number of 
years. Many acres of corn and pasture 
destroyed by the high water, and much 
loss of livestock. Still some grain to be 
threshed; much will be left in the field. 
Shocks are growing green. Pastures are 
good. No fall work being done on ac- 
count of rain. Very few have their po- 
tatoes dug. No fall plowing to speak of. 
Had a hard frost the night of the 26th. 
Many fields of corn were hurt by it. Corn 
can not make much progress in the 
damp weather. Much sickness in hogs. 
A great deal of cholera reported. Apples 
falling badly. We have a fair crop this 
year in this locality. Some have begukr 
to pick. Young chickens 19 cents, hens 
17 cents, eggs 31 cents. Still plenty of 
chicken thieves reported.—John L. Her- 
man. 

Central—Poweshiek County, Oct. 
The past few days are drying the corn 
in good shape. Quite a lot of mold and 
rot. The livestock farmer can make use 
of it all. Potatoes have rotted badly on 
wet, undrained land; just a fair crop; 
shipped in crop is quoted at $1.80 and up. 
Hogs are still sick in different localities, 
being shipped out and vaccinated both. 
Fall plowing is starting again on well 
drained land. Seeding of fall wheat is 
being completed. Poultry is going down; 
springs 18 cents, hens 20 cents, eggs 35 
cents, cream 41 cents, corn around 65 
cents, based on No. 2 grade, oats 33 cents 
and up.—Alvin Mann. 

Southwestern—Cass County, Oct. 5— 
Quite a lot of rain, but no floods except 
along the river, which was over the banks 
for a couple of days, because of exces- 
sive rains higher up the river. Most of 
the winter wheat is in, and probably 
more than the average acreage Was sown. 
Silo filling has been delayed because of 
wet weather. Fall pastures are good, and 
alfalfa has made a good enough growth 
for a fourth cutting.—J. Z. H. 

Southern—Wapello County, Oct. 5— 
Very little can be done because of the 
eontinued rains. Roads are bad, The 
Des Moines river is again high. Last 
week it was out over the lowlands, Farm- 
ers have got most of their seed corn 
picked. September was the wettest in 
many years.—Ralph McFadden. 

Southern—Page County, Oct. 4—The 
past month has been the wettest of my 
experience, with almost two feet of rain 
in this immediate vicinity. No farm 
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putting up 
No 
has 


work has been done except 
some hay and cutting a little fodder. 
silos are being filled and no wheat 
been sown, as the fields are so wet they 
will bog a_ bullfrog. Hay and straw 
stacks are a complete loss, and fodder is 
of but little value where it has been cut. 
The corn crop is good, but down badly 
and may rot before it can be gathered, 
tho I think the frost has done no dam- 
age. Fall pigs are coming, but not very 
numerous yet. Roughness for stock will 
be scarce, as stalk fields will be of but 
little value and hay is searce.—W. O. 
Kenagy. 

Northern—Butler County, Oct. 4—We 
are getting plenty of rain these days. 
Silo filling all done. Quite a bit of fall 
plowing to be done. yet. Corn drying 
slowly on account of the wet weather. 
All livestock in good condition.—George 
Mayer. 

Western—Jackson County, Oct. 3—Too 
much rain. Most of the silos are filled. 
Too wet to use corn binders. We need 
sunshine and wind to mature the corn. 
Some hurt by frost. Oats very poor. Bar- 
ley was good. Late potatoes fairly good; 
about $1.50 per bushel. Some sick pigs. 
Old corn 80 cents, oats 40 cents, butter- 
fat 46 cents, eggs 35 cents.—L. W. T. 

Eastern—Clinton County, Oct. 1—Silo 
filling delayed by heavy rain, and some 
have had to cut by hand. Work will not 
be completed for another week. Frost 
did less damage here than in other lo- 
calities. Some winter wheat sown the 
past week. Average number of fall pigs, 
but cholera reported from several places 
in the county, and the serum shortage 
makes the situation more serious. Roads 
very heavy and little grading done as 
yet. Potato crop 
Schepers, 


ILLINOIS 

Western—Morgan County, Oct. 5—The 
September rain was 16 inches, and the 
October rain to date has been two inches. 
Bridges washed out and roads in bad 
shape. I do not think there is any wheat 
sown in the county., Corn still green and 
badly damaged on low ground.—George 
Stansfield. 

Southeastern—Wabash County, Oct. 8 
Extremely dry all summer; now the re- 
verse; plenty of rain now. Wo wheat 
sown to date. Second overflow of high 
water completed the ruin of the corn 
crop. Hog cholera in all quarters.—S. K. 


Western—McDonough County, Oct. 8— 
The drouth has been broken. Rains most 
of the time. Three clear days this week, 
and today is starting clear. No field work 
since September 22. Some threshing to do 
if it can be done. No wheat in vicinity 
sown. Ground very wet. A short hay 
crop; too wet to put up second crop. 
Straw stacks rotting. Corn fodder spoiled. 
Lots of sick hogs. Can’t get enough serum 
to vaccinate. Pigs being shipped out; 
some are being trucked back from Peoria. 
—W. M. Dailey. 

Central—Logan County, Oct. 3—It has 
rained every day thts week, and has 
ended the week with a regular flood. The 
creeks are all out of their banks; the low- 
lands are all under water. Some thresh- 
ing to do if it ever gets dry enough. Not 
much wheat sown. Some are gathering 
seed corn between showers. A lot of sick- 
ness among the hogs.—F. J. De Jarnette. 

Central—Shelby County, Oct. 8—Better 
weather the past week. Everybody re- 
ports corn badly damaged by continued 
wet weather. Soybeans in bad _ shape. 
Hardly any fit for hay and seed in poor 
shape. More hog cholera than for years 
and doctors unable to get serum. A lot 
of light hogs going to market. Shelby 


is poor here.—Fred 





county testing cattle and finding a few 
T. B. herds.—S. M. Harper. 

Eastern—Douglas County, Oct. 8—It has 
rained 28 inches since and including the 
Fourth of July. Fields are so soft that 
farmers can't fill silos nor haul the soy- 
bean ‘hay to the barns. No wheat sown 
nor much ground broken. Bottoms have 
been covered with water for weeks. Lots 
of the corn very much damaged; some of 
it’ completely ruined. Labor so high, 
owing to the broom corn harvest, that 
much other farm work is going undone. 
It is probable that one-fourth of the 
growers will go into bankruptcy by Jan- 
uary 1, as the price is not equal to the 
eost of harvesting—$11 per ton. Most 
of the cattle have gone out at a loss.— 
Zelora Green, 


MISSOURI 


South-Central—Webster County, Oct. 7 
Our rainy season seems to be over for 
the present. Cool and clear for two days. 
Corn will make half a crop; is mostly 
out of the way of frost. Farmers busy 
cutting and shocking the crop. Ground 
too wet to sow wheat. Pastures were 
never better at this season. Stock doing 
well. Seymour shipped 35 cars of grapes 
this season. Apple harvest in full swing, 
with a good crop; price low. The crop 
will be mostly put in cold storage. Pears 
were a bountiful crop; 50 cents a bushel. 
Not many farniS changing hands.—J. C. 
Preston. 


Northwestern—Nodaway County, Oct. 6 
—At present two good days of sunshine; 
we sure need it. At present blue grass 
is our best crop. No wheat sown yet, but 
some have hopes yet. Apples are being 
gathered, and poor quality, and selling 
around $1.50 per bushel. The frost was a 
benefit to corn. It is drying out much 
better than a year ago. Some are cut- 
ting corn. Markets are up. Hogs around 
$14, cream 40 cents, eggs 30 cents, old 
corn 75 to 80 cents.—W. F. K. 


Central—Platte County, Oct. 8—The 
whole month of September was wet and 
poor for putting up hay but it was fine 
for fall pastures and winter wheat, which 
is coming along finely. There is. still 
some to be sown. The potato crop is very 
poor. Over 6,000 hogs have been sold to 
farmers near Columbus for feeding hav- 
ing been shipped in from dried out west- 
ern counties.—Albert Miksch. 

Southeastern—Johnson County, Oct. 4— 
Very little of the wheat sown yet on 
account of the wet weather. Corn crop 
about 40 per cent of normal. Hogs doing 
finely. Not as many cattle on feed as 
usual. Late pasture growing fast. Sweet 
clover a real crop.—Chester Bowen. 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, Oct. 6 
—The latest farmers finished sowing their 
wheat the last few warm days. Most all 
wheat up and looking just fine. Some 
complaint about chinch bugs in very early 
sown wheat. Potatoes a fair crop in spite 
of dry weather during the summer. A 
great deal of corn fodder molding in the 
shock. Pastures green as spring. Quite 
a number making prairie hay, and it is a 
better’ quality than that cut in August, 
the usual time.—Charles M. Turner. 


Northwestern—Harrison County, Oct. 9 
—Have had three days of drying weather 
this week, but another rain this morning; 
it is so wet that farmers can not do much 
of anything. No wheat sown. Corn is 
rotting and some growing. Not much 
corn cut, as what was cut had to be 
done by hand. The ground is full of 
water. It is discouraging to the farmers. 
A good many fall pigs. Grass has made 
a good growth, but is washy. Hens 19 
cents, heavy springs 19 cents, eggs 32 
cents, cream 40 cents.—S. Meredith. 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—And then Ma Acres took an extra day of vacation and made 


MINNESOTA 


Southern—Freeborn County, Sept, 3 
We had a killing frost the 24th ang % 
The ice was a quarter of an inch thie 
and froze onions in the ground. Much 
the corn was mature. The weather j 
damp and cloudy now; has been rainy al 
of September. Potatoes are rotting fy 
the ground. Veal is $12, lambs are $1 
spring chickens 18 cents, hens 19 cents, 
eggs 35 cents? oats 31 cents, timothy geag 
$4 per cwt.—James P. Goslee. 


INDIANA 
South-Central—Lawrence County, 9 
7—Two months of rain nearly every day 
Some wheat sown, but not much; too wet} 
for the rest of this week. Good corn erfop 
but down and some damage. Silos filleg 
Shock cutting now. Nearly all will be 
safe from frost; none to date. Fruit ex 
cept apples mostly gone. Stock and fy 
hogs not over plentiful; from 10 to 4¢ 
cents. Eggs 35 cents, corn 60 cents, wheat 
around $1.25. Most of the soybean hg: 
took one or more rains.—Clarence Seo} 

gan. 





PRIZES FOR THE BEST HONEY 
LOCUST TREE 


The sugary pods of the beans of the 
carob tree have been an important forage 
crop in Mediterranean countries for cen- 
turies. They have even been food for 
men as well. They were John the Bap- 
tist’s “‘lecust’’ and the “husks” of the 
prodigal son. In India, millions of bush- 
els of the beans of the babul tree are 
eaten each year by goats, sheep and 
cattle. 

In the eastern United States is the 
honey locust, a neglected tree of great 
promise. The tree is a legume, related 
to both carob and babul. Its ban and 
pod have an analysis as good as that of 
many commercial grain feeds. Cattle eat 
the beans of some honey locust treeg 
greedily. Trees are known which yield 
many bushels per year. 

Such a tree not only adds to our 
wealth, but it saves that most important! 
adjunct of agriculture—soil. It can bel 
grown on rocky hills that are non-pm 
ductive now, and it should replace plow 
agriculture on thousands of acres that 
should never have been cultivated and 
thus exposed to erosion. Tree forage 
would make possible the preservation of 
much land that is now being ruined. If 
one of our southern states a county-seat 
had to be moved because a gully ate up 
the town site. J 

There is great variation in the yield 
and food value of the pods of individual 
honey locust trees. To find the best ones 
the American Genetic Association is of 
fering prizes aggregating fifty dollars, 
The association may be addressed at the 
Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 





CALVES CAN CONTRACT T. B. FROM 
CHICKENS 

In trying to determine whether calves 
are susceptible to the avian type of tu- 
berculosis, the Illinois experiment station 
allowed tuberculous chickens to come it 
contact with healthy calves for periods 
of time varying from six months to three 
and a half years. - The results indicated 
that avian tuberculosis is transmitted 
calves more slowly and with less regu- 
larity than to swine, but that calves may 
contract the disease when exposed to in- 
fected flocks of chickens on the farm 
These results suggest that occasional 
eases of avian tuberculosis develop in 
calves under natural conditions. It 
logical to suppose that the transmissioD 
of the avian type of the disease to calves 
may be the result of continuous direct 
association with tuberculous fowls. 





the boys wash every dish. 





Goop BY, 
MRS PENDLETON 
1 HAD A LOVELY TIME 





ARE You REAL SURE You 


FEELSTRONG AND 
ALL RESTEO UP MA? 








GEE, ”/M GLAD MA! 
'™ GLAD You FEEL 
REAL STRONG 





(T'S Goin"7O TAKE 
A LOTTA STRENGTH 
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mes CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


HAMPSHIRES 

,.15—Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa. 
3 HEREFORDS 

18, 19 and 20—C. G. Cochran & Sons, 
City, Kan. 

HOLSTEINS 
H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
~, 4—Green County Holstein Breeders’ 
y ‘sn.; Ed Bayshoff, Secretary; Monroe, 
Wisconsin. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 

b. 7—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 











Sept. 3 
Land 25 
inch thie 

Much 










Veather ig 
n rainy aj 19—J. L. Tompkins, Garrison, Iowa, 
rotting {gilt 20—Fain’s Duroc Farm, Emmetsburg, 
S are $y 






ore. F. Gearke, Aurelia, Iowa. 
'9—Minnesota Holstein Co., Austin, 







19 cents 
1othy see 






4 is—-McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
, 9—-E. J. Edwards Alta, Iowa. 
». §-B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


a. 
 10—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa. 















































































Inty, 
Very an . 4B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
: ows. 
too well POLAND CHINAS 
ilos fied. 20H. A. Wessels & Son, Creston, Ia. 
ll will } 91—H. E. Warder, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Frui 7 %—H. E. Busby, Washington, Iowa. 
BTah ee %—Wm. A. Scar, Earlham, Ia. 
k and fate 97—C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 
10 to 16) jowa. 
its, wheat 99—C. V. Day, Kamrar, Iowa. 
bean hayfan. 7—John Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 
nce Scobe g—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ill. 
n.12—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 
1». 4—C. J. Meyers and Merthu & But- 
jr, Le Mars, Iowa. 
IONEY 1. 19—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
n.2i—Jay Brooker, Forest City, Iowa, 
‘ 5, 31—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
1s, of the, j—h. C. Forest;Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
nt forageliy 1—M. C. Youngblood, Jefferson, Ia. 
for cen-fieh, 2—A. C. Engel, Roekwell City, Iowa. 
food forffeb, 4—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
the Bap. (mre. 9—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 
lowa, 
of sue gen. 11—Thos. Griffin & Son, Manson, Ta. 
Ush- Bp.) 12—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ill. 
tree are fie» 15—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
eep and iipeb.15—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
Feb. 18—Wm. A. Scar, Eariham, Ja. 
s is the —gReb.22—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
of great b. 23—Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, Ia. 
. related gazed. 24—Geo. B. Laposky, Cherokee, Ia. 
ban and SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 4 
; that of MOet.16—Hand & Holland, Hartley, Iowa. 
‘attle eat Oct. 19—Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, Ia. 
st treeg oct 29—T. M. Hayden, Creston, Iowa. 
ich yield Me 20—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
yield Moct.25—Johnson Bros., Goodell, Towa, 
sale at Kanawha, Iowa. 
to our @iNov, i—Ben Reimer, Clearfield, In. 
nportant' #iNov, 4—E. F. Clark, Nevada, iowa. 
can belfian. 199—Ernst Bros,, Marcus, Iowa. 
non-nrolgereb. 17—Bauer Bros., Pierson, Iowa. 
1ce plow meted. 18—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
res that pee? 18—Hand & Holland, Hartley, Iowa, 
E feb. 22—F. L. Jackson, Yetter, Iowa. 
ted and Mireb. 23—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
» forage 
ation of , ‘ = 
ned. It B§$pecial Notice to Advertisers 
nty-seat Th those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
ate up ¢ advertisements already running must have 
¢ 9} wice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
he yield Werthan Wednesday of the week preceding date 
me: @ issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
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Field Notes 
- calves BUSBY HAS A GOOD OFFERING 
of tue. 02 October 25, H. E. Busby, of Wash- 
station 28ton, Iowa, will sell seventy head of 
ala in Poland boars and gilts. This offering is 


well grown and is sired by the breed’s 
mest famous boars. Many of the choice 
mes are sired by The Emperor, that good 
sn of The Index. Some of the very 
choice ones of the offering are by him 
and they just prove the breeding ability 
ofthis boar. Then there will be boars by 
The Robber. One here that looks like a 
real buy. Several by Play Boy, good 


periods. 
to three 
dicated 
itted to 
Ss regu- 
es may 
i to in- 









> farm @ones, too. Then that great Highwayman 
asional litter. Altogether, it’s an offering that 
elop ing@Will meet with your approval. The thirty 

It are very choice. Here will be a 


mission #9 °90d Place to get gilts to fill out your 
— Winter or a place to get some real herd 
sows. This will be one of the last Poland 
, sales of the fall season, so it’s up to you 
men who need breeding stock to be at 
this sale. Send your orders to me if you 
fant be there. 
fully—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


WARDER HAS A GOOD POLAND 
OFFERING 


Just a few days ago I called at the 
H. E. Warder farm at Ottumwa, Iowa. 
I found the sale offering coming like a 
house afire. Few offerings in my terri- 
tory have made the progress that past 
two months that this offering has and 
the customers who have been patronizing 
this herd in the past may be sure of find- 
ing big growthy breeding stock here suit- 
able for their needs both in boars and 


Silts setter write Tod for his catalog, 
but try and be sure~and be at the sale.— 
Frank O Storrs, Adv. 


ERNST BROS.’ SPOTS 

Be sure to get in line for the big Spot- 

fed Poland China boar sale to be_ held 
Y Messrs. Ernst Bros., of Marcus, Iowa, 
Rext Wednesday, October 20. This is the 
home of the old champion, Pathfinder’s 
Surprise, that is so well and favorably 
mown wherever Spots are grown. He 
is not only one of the very largest boars 
of the breed, but he sires big stuff, and 
get are usually well up in the money 

at the shows where exhibited. His daugh- 
fers nearly always furn toppers 
Wherever offered, and the boars by him 
invariably the tops of their annual 
sales, Plenty, of other prize winning 












sale offering in a bred sow sale next | 


I will handle them care- 





blood is being offered in this sale. And 
with fifty boars to pick from, the sale 
should attract widespread attention. Ask 
for the catalog.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 
GEAFKE’S DUROC SALE 

One of the good places to get business 
boars, big, rugged, heavy boned fall and 
spring boars, will be at the E. F. Gearke 
sale, at Aurelia, Iowa, October 23. Mr. 
Gearke’s announcement appeared in last 
week’s issue, and for breeding and par- 
ticulars look it up. Mr. Gearke keeps 
two separate herds on two different farms 
and his annual boar sales are picked from 
the tops of each. You will note by his 
announcement that he is using National 
championship blood, the greater part of 


the spring boars being by Colonel the 
Great, a worthy son of the twice National 
grand champion, Great Colonel. Be at 
Aureliqg, Iowa, October 23—Saturday.— 


Holmes Cantine, Adv. 
McCORMICK POLAND BOAR OFFER- 
ING WILL SUIT 
On October 27, C. A. McCormick will 
drive thru his sale ring 45 head of boars. 


These boars have been bred, fed and de- | 


veloped with the needs of the farmer and 
stockman in mind. Knowing so well the 
needs of the livestock men of the corn 
belt for a big, quick-maturing, easy-feed- 
ing hog, -Russ McCormick has 
hogs with that in mind, and on October 
27 he will drive out for your appraisal 45 
head of boars that will in turn sire a crop 
of pigs that will produce pork at the 
cheapest possible price. If you are in 
need of a boar that will sire real market 
topping pigs for you, be at the McCor- 
mick sale on October 27.—Frank O. 
Storrs, Adv. 

JOHNSON BROS.’ SPOTTED SALE 

Don’t forget the Spotted Poland China 
boar sale to be held October 25 by Messrs. 
Johnson Bros., of Goodell, Iowa. Sale 
will be held at Kanawha. They have a 
nice line of thrifty, well developed boars, 
and the spots are uniformly distributed 
over the body, making them especially 
attractive. Much big type breeding goes 
to make up their bloodlines, such as Lib- 
erator and Pathfinder.—Holmes Cantine, 


Adv. 
DAY’S POLAND SALE 
Fifty spring boars and gilts wil be 
offered October 29 by Mr. C. V. Day, of 
Kamrar, Iowa, that are well grown and 


good, shapely pigs. Plenty that will weigh 
250 to 275 pounds sale day. Two boars 
and three gilts sell that are litter mates 
co the first prize gilt at both Sioux City 
and Spencer this year. Note Mr. Day’s 
card and ask for catalog.—Holmes Can- 
tine, Adv. 
* ROUNDS’ CHESTER WHITES 


Chester White boars of pronounced 
ruggedness, sound of iimb and heavy 
boned, are being offered in both fall and 
spring farrow by Mr. H. Rounds, of 
Le Mars, Iowa. For many years Mr. 
Rounds has catered especially to the farm 
trade of the country, appealing to those 
who are interested in better hogs for the 
pork market. By so Woing, he has devel- 
oped a strong trade and is desirous of 
maintaining and pleasing such trade. He 
has boars to sell this year by Captain 
Sensation, a persistent winner at the 
Sioux City fair, and Highland Prince, se- 
lected for his ruggedness of conforma- 
tion and scale. Visit Mr. Rounds if need- 
ing a boar, or write him. He lives just 
in the outskirts of Le Mars. His card 
appears in this issue.—Holmes Cantine, 
Adv. 

BONNIE VIEW DUROCS 

One of the good breeders to patronize 
in our territory when in the market for 
a Duroc spring boar is J. W. Gailey, pro- 
prietor of Bonnie View herds of Durocs 
and Shorthorns, at Battle Creek, Iowa. 
Just now boars are the issue. Many of 
the good ones that the writer took par- 
ticular notice of are the get of High’s 
Orion Sensation, a boar we fully believe 
to be the best Duroc boar of his age in 
our territory. He is a wonderful boar, 
and he has sired a lot of top stuff. Among 
his get is High’s Rival, twice first prize 
winner at Sioux City, and weighed right 
at 1,000 pounds at maturity. Young boars 
are also offered by Highline Colonel, son 
of Monona Colonel, by Great Colonel. The 
Gailey herd of sows is one that reflects 
much credit to its owner, and has much 
to do with the boars he produces satisfy- 
ing customers. See his card in this issue 
and write or call on him.—Holmes Can- 
tine, Adv. 

KAHL’S CHESTER WHITES 

Mr. E. H. Kahl, of Lakota, lowa, owner 
of the many times grand champion boar, 
Giant’s Rival, is offering a fine lot of big, 
heavy boned spring boars by this noted 
sire, also a few fall boars. Ed Kahl has 
a herd of brood sows second to none. He 
has undoubtedly used more grand cham- 
pion boars in his herd than any other 
Towa breeder. Mr. Kahl 
stands the swine breeding ; 
he devotes his best efforts to it. 
who have never visited his farm _ 
by all means do so. His plant is well 
equipped, and the results he obtains in 
producing such good hogs are evidence 
that he has the right idea. He has a large 
number to select from, part of which are 
by National High Type. Note Mr. Kahl’s 
ecard elsewhere in this issue.—Holmes 
Cantine, Adv. 

BOB T. DUROC BOARS 

Different breeders are in quest of 
something in the way of a young boar 
of new blood this year. To those we 
direct special attention to the Bob_T. 
boars being offered in the sale of Mr. 
John Thompson, of Lake City, Iowa, 
Octobtr 18. They are of the best of 
Ohio production in the Orion Cherry King 
line of breeding. It is at quite an ex- 
pense that this litter of both boars and 
gilts are being listed in this sale. An- 
other litter worthy of special mention is 
the one by_ Stilts Type, the Briggs boar. 
There are three boars and two gilts, and 
as much alike as is possible for a litter 
to be. Very rangy and very smooth. 
Mr. Thom is putting forth much ef- 


thoroly under- 
business and 
Those 
should 


pson 
fort in presenting this offering of very 
high-class Durocs. 


His two herd boars, 


bred his | 




















year. 


T. M. Hayden, 





SPOTTED ARMISTICE 


Boar and Gilt Sale at 


Creston, lowa, Friday, Oct. 29 . 
35 Boars—10 Gilts 


These pigs are mostly sired by the SPOTTED ARMIS- 
TICE, the only son of the Armistice of the big types. 
Three boars|by Liberator’s Giant, three by Post Dis: 
patch and a few by Snowball Ranger, litter mate tothe 
Index, first prize junior yearling at lowa state fair this 
You can find that herd boar here. 
the catalog. Chas. W. Taylor, Auctioneer. 


Guy L. Bush, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 


Send for 


— 


Creston, lowa 




















60 BIG POLAND CHINA BOARS-—650 
AT $40.00 EACH 


These pigs of spring farrow sired by our two herd boars, YANKEE B, an 800 Ib. yearling 
son of Arch Back Wankee, he by the 110 1b. Allinois Yankee. 1 CTOKR 

great breeding son of Pathfinder’s Imacze. 
ood feet, the big stretchy, easy feeding, farmers kind. Write no letter for de- 


ks and g 


NSPE 
Boars weighing 200 lbs. and better. 


+a 
Good 


ecription but send your check for $40.00 and if the boar don't suit send him back and we 
will return your check. Ail have received the double treetment. 


W. H. COOPER, 


HEDRICK, IOWA 








ROBT. H. HAZLETT, 





HAZFORD PLACE .,, 


If you are in need of Herefords we can please you. 


MODERN 
EREFORDS 


El Dorado, Kansas 











Red Intense and Hawkeye Colonel, are 
of a character that would indicate that 
he is in the business in a big way. Don’t 
miss this sale. The final announcement 
apears with this isue—.Holmes Cantine, 


Adv. 
LAKEWOOD PILOT 

From the best information that 
be had, Lakewood Pilot, the F. W 
Doux herd boar, at Spirit Isake, Iowa, is 
the biggest Chester White junior year- 
ling ever shown at the Sioux City fair. 
At that fair last week he weighed 740 
pounds and was the outstanding first 
prize winner. Lakewood Pilot was shown 
in just fair flesh. His frame would eas- 
ily have carried 100 to 150 pounds more 
flesh had Mr. La Doux seen fit to put it 
on him. Many have pronounced this boar 
to be the greatest boar the breed has 
produced at his age. Let that be as it 
may, he is so outstanding that it is a 
real pleasure for us to direct attention to 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers that sons of 
Lakewood Pilot, now being offered, are 
worth going after. -Mr. La Doux showed 
March pigs by him weighing 250 pounds 
and built from the ground up as one 
would wish them. Their strong qualities 
are extreme bone, depth and ruggedness 
of body, with a capacity to lay on flesh. 
We know that whoever visits this herd 
wanting either a fall or spring boar will 
be more than pleased with what they 
see. The prices asked are more con- 
servative than we would expect for boars 
of such quality. Sons of Lakewood Pilot 
have already gone to Connecticut and 
Colorado, and the Sioux City winners 
were not among them. Note Mr. La 
Doux’s card in this issue.—Holmes Can- 
tine, Adv. 

SHORTHORN BULLS OFFERED 

For the man looking for a Shorthorn 
bull where he has good opportunity for 
selection, we direct special attention te 
the large number being offered by Messrs. 
Held Bros., of Hinton, Iowa. Good reds, 
good roans and a few whites comprise 
the colors. They are all Scotch, sired 
by very high-class herd bulis, and their 
dams come from a long line of producing 


can 
. La 


matrons which render the pedigrees of | 


these bulls as of more than ordinary 
worth. A beautiful red is an August 
yearling of the Matchless family, got 
the Bellows Bros. bull, Red Gloster, 
Village Supreme. Not a white hair on 
him. A splendid roan December calf is by 
Fair Villager and out of Scottish But- 
terfly, the dam of their former champion 
herd bull, Royal Butterfly. This, by the 
way, is the last calf out of this grand 
old cow. A very thick, low-set youngster 
is a roan of the Wimple family, got by 
Fair Villager. Another roan that is plum 
good all over is a son of Villager’s Model. 
He is just a January calf. There are a 
number around eighteen months that are 
ready for hard service. The boys are 
anxious to reduce the number before 
winter sets in, in order to make room for 
the herd under winter conditions. We 
suggest to those needing a bull that they 
slip over to Held Bros. and see the lot. 
Their card may be found elsewhere in 
this issue.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


W. H. COOPER OFFERS POLAND 
BOARS 


W. H. Cooper, of Hedrick, lowa, who is 
starting a card ad in this issue, has some 
fifty or sixty head of big, rugged, easy 
feeding boars that he is offering at the 
very attractive price of $40 each. You 
men who read this will possibly remember 
of notes on this herd I have written dur- 
ing the summer months. This herd is 
noted for the Polands raised—from 250 to 





by | 
by | 





500 head per year. Think of the 252 
raised from 254 farrowed. Every sow kept 
in this herd is a worker; they keep no 
boarders. If you want a good, big, 
stretchy, heavy boned boar, send yeur 
check for $40 and Mr. Cooper wiil get him 
out to you as soon as possible.—Frank O. 
Storrs, Adv. 
POLAND CHINA BOARS 

Mr. Ernest Kannenberg, of Spirit Lake, 
lowa, will be pleased to describe and 
quote prices on spring boars now ready 
for service. They are a good lot, as was 
observed recently by this Wallaces’ Farm- 
er representative. Wall Street Jr. headed 
the junior yearling class at Spencer last 
week. He is a boar of great seale and 
substance. Mr. Kannenberg has won 
many good prizes at Spencer, which is a 
strong recommendation for his herd. The 
Armistice Boy boars, three of them, are 
high class. Write him as per his card 
in this issue, or, better yet, see him.— 
Holmes Cantine, Adv. 

DUROC BOARS 

One of the largest numbers of fall boars 
to be found this season are owned by- 
Mr. Lloyd Place, of Milford, Iowa. More 
than that, Mr. Place has besides these 
twenty fall bears forty of spring farrow, 
and these are extra good. Mr. Place is 
a very extensive swine raiser, and those 
he is offering for breeding purposes rep- 
resent,a very small part of his pig crop. 
Long Colonel is the main sire, and he 
certainly did a good job for Mr. Place. 
We direct those in the market for a fall 
or spring boar to see Mr. Place, or write 
him at once.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


HAMPSHIRE BOARS 

Mr. John Bainbridge, of Kingsley, Iowa, 
is ready to describe and price to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers both fall and spring 
Hlampshire boars. Mr. Bainbridge raises 
Hampshires on a large scale and sells 
only a comparatively few that he raises 
for breeding purposes. All that do not 
come up to his standard for that pur- 
pose go to the pork yard. Leading blood- 
lines are always maintained in the boars 
used. You wiil find his prices very rea- 
sonable. Note his card in this issue and 
write him for particulars.—Holmes Can- 
tine, Adv. 

POLLED SHORTHORN DISPERSION 

You will find some very good cows at 
the V. D. Hall sale, heid on their farm, 
near Cincinnati, Iowa. They are not in 
high flesh, but in good, serviceable con- 
dition, and no doubt will go at bargain 
prices to their respective buyers. There 
are several outstanding cows in this herd, 
and we think anyone interested in the 
breed or i@ this good breeding will do well 
to attend this sale. Address them at 
Centerville, Iowa.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 

L. W. LUGAR & SON 

Lugar & Son are offering you Polands 
that have both individuality and breed- 
ing. The history of animals they have 
bred and sold in the past will testify that 
their herd is one of the highest rating. 
And this year they are offering to you 
not only outstanding individuals, but 
breeding that can be used on any herd.— 
Guy L. Bush, Adv. 

HAMPSHIRES 

If you are needing Hampshire boars, 
you will find them at Big Four Farms, 
Brooklyn, lowa. A firm that can take as 
many firsts at a fair like Des Moines cer- 
tainly shouid convince you that they have 
the good ones, and enough that you can 
be supplied. Come to the sale.—Guy L. 
Bush, Adv. 
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LE ROY JENISON SELLS A SPLENDID 
OFFERING 

On October 18, at Belmond, Iowa, Mr. 
Le Roy Jenison will hold his annual Spot- 
ted Poland boar sale. Some very attrac- 
tive individuals will be offered. There 
will be a good many by Auctioneer’s Pea- 
cock, the herd boar in service in this 
herd and a boar that has proved his abil- 
ity as a sire of pigs of real merit. Then 
there are some real boars by Disturber, 
the Missouri: grand champion in 1925. 
Yes, there will be some by the world’s 
champion, Jack O’ Diamonds; also some 
others of Armistice breeding. It’s one 


of the real offerings of the fall season. A | 


day at this sale will be time well spent. 
A good boar from this herd will be good 
business judgment.—Frank 0O. Storrs, 


Adv. * 
THAT HERD BOAR 

That herd boar can be found at H. A. 
Wessels & Sons, October 20, and they 
will sell in Creston, Iowa, on the main 
line of the C., B. & Q. railroad. This is 
one sale that will be 
lovers of good hogs, whether you need 
them to head the best herd or on that 
farm herd. They are all exceptionally 
well grown, with stretch and quality. 
One of the few truly top herds.—Guy L. 
3ush, Adv. 

MR. SPOTTED POLAND BREEDER 
You have heard a great deal about the 
Taylor herd. Have you been there? If 
you have, we know you found some boars 
that pleased you. If you haven't, and 
need an outstanding boar, then by all 
means plan to go October 19, to What 
Cheer, Iowa, and get that boar. We are 
not going to say more. The best the 
Taylors raised go in this sale.—Guy L. 
Bush, Adv. . 

WM. O. NOTZ 

Another good herd of southern Iowa is 
the Wm. O. Notz herd, of Creston. Para- 
mount Liberator is their herd boar, 
named after the Paramount herd and that 
good boar, Liberator. They are selling 
a lot of good boars and gilts, among 
them two typy boars that will make some- 
one good herd boars. Keep this sale in 
mind.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 

HAMPSHIRE BOARS 

Hampshire boars of both fall and spring 
farrow are being offered elsewhere in 
this issue by Mr. C. R. Prentice, of Terril, 
Iowa. Write him for particulars.—Holmes 
Cantine, Adv. 


Recent Public Sales 


McKAY’S POLAND CHINA SALE 

The second annual Poland China boar 
and gilt sale to be held by the young, 
progressive breeder, Mr. F. L. McKay, 
of Ida Grove, Iowa, took place October 
6, and was well attended by outside buy- 
ers and by apvreciative home folks. Mr. 
McKay presented a mighty fine offering 
of 62 head, 32 honrs and 3) gilts. The 
boars averaged $63.50 and the gilts $35.65. 
The sale totaled $3,102. Three boars 
reached and passed the $100 mark. No. 4, 
son of Ethics, went to J. W. Conrad, 
Conrad, Iowa, at $200, the top of the sale. 
Other than the above three, prices ran 
very uniform: likewise did the pigs. The 
selling was conducted by W. J. Murphy. 
Following is a list of sales: toars—No. 1, 
Albert Peterson, Kiron, Iowa, $72.50; 2, 
H. Still, Holstein, Towa, $85; 3, Wm. 
Kuehl, Dow City, Towa, $62.50; 4, J. W. 
Conrad, Conrad, Towa, $290; 6, 120; 7, 11, 
16, Wm. Lindquist, Kiron, Iowa, $52.50, 
$47, $72.50; 8, Earl Lindquist, Kiron, Ta., 
$76: 9, Hugo Wellendorf, Ida Grove, Ia., 
$52.50; 17, C. F. Schrank, Mapleton, Ia., 
$150; 18, Bernard Stahl, Denison, Iowa, 
$50; 23, C. E. Conover, Holstein, Iowa, 
$50: 34, Earl Sass, Ida Grove, Iowa, $69: 
24, John Muller, Dell Rapids, S. D., $61; 
25, Adolph Krager, Ida Grove, Iowa, $51; 
26, Gus Erickson, Battle Creek, Iowa, 
$41; 28, H. Boock, Charter Oak, Iowa, 
$50; 31, E. Hahn, Schleswig, 





Iowa,, $60; 
32, Rudolph Jensen, Ida Grove, Iowa, $60; 
33, Robert Krager, Holstein, Towa, $50; 
35, E. M. Kenney, Vail, Towa, $51: 39, 
cS. ds 3easley, Washta, Iowa, $60; 40, 
Ruben Park, Wentworth, S. D., $47; 47, 
John Peterson, Arthur, Iowa, $49; 48, 
Otto Bach, Ida Grove, Iowa, $53; 49, Mar- 
tin Seite, Ida Grove, Iowa, $51: 54, Her- 
man Strefke, Ida Grove, Towa, $50; 57, 
A. Burow, Battle Creek, Iowa, $45. Gilts— 
Nos. 5, 10, A. T. Mann, Thurman, Iowa, 
$50 each: 14 ,15, Wm. Kuehl, Dow City, 
Iowa, $34 each; 19, H. Maurer, Arthur, 
Iowa, $36: 20, 21, 22, Joe Lingling, Breda, 
Towa, $41, $30, $30; 27, 30, 37, 63, Wm. 
Kuehl, Dow City, Towa, $36.50 each: 41, 

44, 45, 46, Early Smity, aBttle 

Towa, $36.59 eaecn; 38, 52, 61, . 

A. Anderson, Arthur, Iowa, $33 

; 53, 55, 58, 62, 66, 70, $33.50 each. 


DAVE MILLER’S POLAND SALE 

A very favorable impression was made 
on the minds of the breeders who had 
never before seen The Native, herd boar 
of Mr. David A. Miller, of Dayton, Iowa, 
whose boar sale took place October 5. 
Without question, he is the biggest and 
smoothest junior yearling to be found, 
was the verdict of all who saw him. The 
greater part of the offering was@of qual- 
ity and scale par excellence. The Native 
is breeding very true to type. The re- 
grettable thing for us to have to report 
is that people in the vicinity of Dayton 
are entirely indifferent as to their ap- 
preciation of such meritorious stock as 
Mr. Miller is producing. For people who 
stand as high as the Millers, and who are 
producing such grand Poland Chinas as 
they are, it is very discouraging to see 
the lack of appreciation from home folks 
of their efforts. Had it not been for the 
outside buyers, the sale would have been 
a failure, and there were not enough of 
those for the offering to bring its worth. 
Jeorge Sitzman, of Kingsley, Iowa: Mur- 
tha & Butler, of Le Mars, Iowa; George 
Laposky, of Cherokee, Iowa, and Kenneth 
Marsh, of Lehigh, Iowa, were the only 
ones paying $100 and over for herd boars, 
end they secured - exceptional values. 
Plenty of other $100 boars went thru the 
ring with no one to appreciate them at 





appreciated by | 








their worth. Boars of outstanding qual- 
ity were taken home from this sale, and 


in the herds they went to there is every | 


reason to believe some of them will be in 
the big shows of next year. 
a list of the more important sales: 
1, 10, 12, 19, 33, George Sitzman, Kings- 
ley, Iowa, $100, $50, $50, $56, $36; 2, at $65; 
a st se; .4 &-v. ay, Kamrar, Iowa, 
$43; 6, T. Mann, Thurman, Iowa, $55 
(a gilt); 6, George Laposky, Cherokee, 
Iowa, $125; 7, Schulte Bros., Garnavillo 
lowa, $75; 8, . M. Zenor, Woolstock, 
Iowa, $61; 11, M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa, 

; 20, Murtha & Butler, Le Mars, Iowa, 

; 29, Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa, 

. The 28 boars sold for an average 
of $51.30; the four gilts averaged $45.10, 
ind the general average was $50.50. Th 
selling was conducted by H. 8S. Duncan. 





FRED KNOP’S DUROC SALE 


One of the uniform offerings of the 
season was presented in 33 Duroc spring 
boars and gilts by Mr. Fred _Knop, of 
Charter Oak, Iowa, October 8. Whe boars 
averaged $53.10 and the gilts $32.50. The 
junior champion at Sioux City could have 
brought more money and still have been 
within his worth. He sold for $115, the 
buyer being Will Henry, of Ute, 
Mr. Knop drew a fine day for his sale, 
and a good delegation of home folks was 
present and helped to make the sale the 
success it was. The selling was conduct- 
ed by McMurray and Henry. The list fol- 
lows: Boars—No. 1, Will Henry, Ute, 
Iowa, $115: 2, Albert Tebbe, Denison, Ia., 
$53; 3, Walter Bahrenfus, Wal! Lake, 
Iowa, $54; 4, Gilbert Kastner, Schleswig. 
Iowa, $50; 6, Ben Buenger, Schleswig, 
Iowa, $71; 7, Henry Lenz, Schleswig, Ia., 

Albert Schreiber, Charter Oak, 
R. E. Kastner, Kiron, Iowa, $42: 
Wilkins, Schleswig, Iowa, $5 
. J. McGarry, Anthon, Iowa, $61; 
Algert Lanugholdt, Charter Oak, Towa, 
$50; 16, Martin Miller, Schleswig, Iowa, 
$49; 17, H. Jurgensen, Schleswig, Iowa, 
18, Otto Nemitz, Charter Oak, Iowa, 
5; 22, H. Steensen, Denison, Iowa, 
Ben Jeschke, Schleswig, Iowa, 
H. Michaelsen, Charter Oak, 
$63; 33, John Hillincamp, Cottleville, Mo., 
$43; 31, L. R. Kastner, Schleswig, Iowa, 
$50. Gilts—Nos. 8, 21, 32, 33, 35, 36, Jas. 
Hartigan, Ute, Towa, $31.50 each; 12, 24, 
26, Frank Bolander, Manilla, Iowa, $32.50 
each; 25, 27, 28, Albert Tebbe, $35 each. 





FRED RUPP’S DUROC SALE 


The second annual Duroe boar and gilt 
sale to be held by Mr. Fred N. Rupp, of 
Cherokee, Iowa, took place October 1, and 
was well attended. The twenty boars 
sold for an average of $51.05, and the 
gilts for $28.70. The offering was nicely 
conditioned and should prove profitable 
in the hands of the buyers. The selling 
was conducted by M. H. Cruise. A list 
of the more important sales follows: 
Poars—No. 1, John Bridie, Cherokee, Ia., 
$55: 2, Fred Smith, Cherokee, Iowa, $50: 
3, John Laubach, Meriden, Iowa, $51; 5, 
Peter Sholes, Albert City, Iowa, $50; 8, 
S. C. Dewar, Cherokee, Iowa, $60: 11, F. 
Johanning, Wilmont, Minn., $46; 19, Harry 
Dewar, Cherokee, Iowa, $71: 20,.Oberg & 
Abrahamson, Cherokee, Towa, $81; 7, A. 
Shelton, Larabee, Towa, $45; 6, Russell 
McConnell, Cleghorn, Iowa, $60: 4, A. C. 
Schroeder, Holstein, Iowa, $51; 12, Robert 
Wedge, Cherokee, Iowa, $48; 13, Dave 
Patterson, Cherokee, Towa, $46; 14, 15, 
H. Wnberding, Remsen, Towa, $38, $41; 
46, Albert Rupp, Cherokee, Iowa, $85; 22, 
H. Wilberding, $40. Gilts—No. 10, G. S. 
Taylor, Cherokee, Towa, $44; 9, 16, H. 
Wilberding, $39.50 each: 31, 32, 33, 35, 
Claire Green, Cherokee, Towa, $27 each; 
17, A. Anderson, Cherokee, Iowa, $40; 18, 
F. Johaning, $42.50. 


SPRINGBROOK ECHO WON 
Springbrook Echo, owned by Hazard & 
Stout, of David, Iowa, won first in the 
three-year-old class at the Belgian Horse 
Show, at Waterloo, Iowa, the other week. 
Wallaces’ Farmer's report gave this plac- 
ing correctly in the awards, but gave 
credit to the wrong horse in the general 
story. Springbrook Echo also was the 
grand champion stallion of the show. 
Hazard & Stout also took second and 
fourth in the yearling filly class. We gave 

them credit for fourth place only. 








SHORTHORNS. 





Following is | 
Lots | 








SELLING 


PARAMOUNT LIBERATOR BOARSS 
October 22 at Creston, lowa 





25 BOARS— 15 GILTS 





ator. 





Iowa. | 


Write for catalogue. 


WM. NOTZ, 


An offering containing herd boars for the breeder and 
farmer that reflect the breeding of Paramount Liber. 
We will have new blood for our old customers, 


Creston, low 


Guy L. Bush, Wallaces’ Farmer representative. 




















V. D. Hall, 


Shorthorn Dispersion Salef 
Wednesday, October 27 


= Near Cincinnati, lowa = 


One of the good POLLED SHORTHORN herds 
will be dispersed when V. D. Hall of Center- 
ville, Iowa, sells their entire herd of COWS, 
HEIFERS and CALVES. Write for particu- 
lars at once and plan to attend the sale held 
near Centerville, Iowa, October 27. 


Centerville, lowa 


GUY L. BUSH, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 

















Oct. 18, 1926 


Featuring the get of 
Auctioneer’s Peacock; 
Disturber, 1925 grand 
champion of Missouri; 
Jack 0’ Diamonds, 
1925 world’s champion. 
Others of Armistice 
breeding. <A splendid 
offering of the breed’s 
best bloodlines. New 
blood for our old cus- 
tomers. 

Come and spend Oc- 
tober 18 with us. It 
will be time well spent. 
Sale at farm, 4 miles 
northeast of Belmond. 


LEROY JENISON, 





LeRoy Jenison’s Spotted Poland China Boar Sale 


BELMOND, f0WA 





Shorthorn Bulls in Numbers 


In order to materially reduce the number of bulls 
we have before winter we are making special prices 
for quick sale. 

They area good vigorous lot, well grown, espec- 
fally well bred, and among them those that should 
please herd bull buyers. They are of standard Scotch 
famfites. Sires, Fair Villager, Royal Butterfly, Lake- 
side Avon and Red Gloster. Who will be the first to 
get abargain? Herd federal tested. 


HELD BROS., HINTON, IOWA 


Farm 12 miles from Sioux City on the 
Sioux City-LeMars paving. 


Lucerne Farm Offers 
Choice Scotch Shorthorn Cattle of both sexes sired 
by choicely bred sons of Village Supreme, Fair Sul- 
tan and King Baron. Thick meated, quick maturing, 
good milking strains. Herd Federally accredited. 
BLISS BROS., Diagonal, Iowa 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


Pollied Shorthorn Bulls 


We are offering a nice lot of red white and roans 
from 12 to 14 months old. Good thick fellows. Priced 
mostly from $100 to $125, a few higher. 


8S. B. Hudson & Sen, Rt. 6, Knexville, Ia. 
BOLSTEINS. 


MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 


Young bulls offered—calves to 12 and 18 menths. 
Very choice specimens and from ancesters of milk 
records. Herd federal accredited. [tis hardly pos- 
atble for you to get elsewhere such values as we are 
Offering. Ed. Rensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, Ia. 





























BAMPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRES 





Big Four Farms Hampshires 
We are offering a very choice lot of young sows, 
several of show form, bred for fall NMtters to out- 
standing boars, vie.—Pershing Over, Marvel Sensa- 
tion, and The Prospect. 


BiG FOUR FARMS, Brooklyn, Iewa 


IOWA GENTLEMAN 


One of the foremost Hampshire boars of the 
200 spring pigs by this great show and breeding bos, 
and by Yankee Climax and Nebraska Clan. Make 
your want? known. Boars to please everyone. 
oO. W. JONES, UTE, 10WA 





100 Hampshire Spring Boars and Gilts 


well grown and choicely marked. Herd won many 
leading prizes at recent Sac County Fair. Also two 
fall boars and two junior yeariings, Full particulars 
On spplication to 


Cc. A. PRENTICE, Sac City, Iowa 


Bainbridge Hampshires 


40 fall and spring boars, the get of KINGSLEY 
SIDELIGHT and KINGSLEY GENTLEMAN. 150 
pigs raised this summer. Tops only are being offered. 
JOHN BAIN BRIDGE, Kingsley. lowa 





Hereford Steers 


24 Wt. around 1100 Ibs. 69 Wt. around 1000 Ibs. 
74 Wt. around 725 Ibs. 81 Wt. around 625 Ibs. 
45 Wt. around 550 Ibs. 50 Wt. around 500 Ibe. 
Good quality, dark reds, dehorned well marke 
Hereford steers. good grass flesh. The beef tyr 
are usually market toppers when finished. Wit sell 
your choice of one car load from any bunch. 
also show you Shorthorn steers, yearling or 2 yt. 0lét 


V.V. Baldwin, Eldon, Wapello Co lowa 





Hampshire Boars 


Weighing 175 to 200. : 
M. C. Morrison, Ankeny, lowa 


HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


of fall and spring farrow. Sires, LOOKOUT DeLUXE 
and LONGFELLOW. Former is of special breeding 
and a superb sire. Latter a 1925 prize winner. As we 
breed Chester Whites also,state what breed you want. 
M. H. ROUNDS, LE MARS, IOWA 


Monarch’s 
Fall and Spring Hampshire Boars Monarch’s 
and Marvel breeding. Well grown and fine individuals 

. BR. Prentice, T 1, Iowa 











SHEEP. 
all 


Oxford and Hampshire Sheep 


Exceptionally good yearling and lamb rams: sist 
ewes of allages. 42 ribbons at Des Moines, 1926: 
ribbons at Sedalia, 1926; 35 at Wayne County 
1926. saa 
John Graham & Sons, Eldora, 

d ewes of the 
Registered Shropshire Rams 5 °",¢ breeding 
and quality. Willard Miller, Anita, Ia., R. F. D- A 
AUCTION BERS \ 
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